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NQUESTIONABLY one of the most fascinating and import- 
ant half-decades in Canadian political history is that 
between the death of Macdonald and the accession of 
Laurier. Many subjects, many men thrust themselves forward for 
examination and discussion, and a volume would be needed to 
explore the — politics of the early nineties. Perhaps the most 
striking fact is that six of Canada’s twelve prime ministers held office 
between June, 1891, and July, 1896. As everyone knows the ruling 
Conservative party was divided and decayed. The precarious unity 


that Macdonald had built up and preserved—on the surface at 
least—did not long survive his death, and the succession of failures 
that followed him as Prime Minister served to underline the funda- 
mental disunity and lack of purpose in the party. Indeed, the Con- 
servatives never solved the problem of leadership until they re- 
pudiated the Macdonald-Cartier dualism; But it was not the party 


and the politicians alone who were gravely concerned about the 
succession. The Governor-General, after all, had the responsibility 
of choosing his first minister, and while constitutional conventions 
have defined and circumscribed his personal discretion they have 
not—and cannot—abolish it. Much has been written about the 
Canadian Governor-General, but almost without exception the em- 
phasis has been on the decline in his power and influence as Cana- 
dians groped their way to the liberal heaven of responsible 
government and Dominion autonomy. What seems to be needed 
now is a more positive examination of his role in Canadian politics. <——~ 
_The Crown’s discretion in the selection of a prime minister and the 
structure of politics are closely related, and to examine the one is 
inevitably to analyse the other. | 
Macdonald’s death in June, 1891, resulted in the first real suc- 
cession problem on the federal level. The selection of Macdonald 
by Monck in 1867 had been unexceptionable, although Cartier had 
never regarded it as meaning that Macdonald had any more 
authority than himself. In his turn, as leader of the Opposition 
Mackenzie had every right to be summoned in November, 1873. 
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His offer to give way to Blake—an offer refused by the latter—was 
a matter that concerned his party, not the Governor-General. But in 
1891 there was no obvious course to be followed. Regardless of Mac- 
donald’s old age and frequent illness neither the Prime Minister nor 
the party had decided upon whom the mantle of leadership would 
fall. Cartier had been the only successor, until his death in 1873 
had robbed French Canada of its temporal leader. In his extremity 
Macdonald apparently had promised Langevin that if his com- 
patriots could be induced to accept the execution of Riel the 
succession was his.’ But within three years, with Quebec's allegiance 
sorely divided, Macdonald is said to have turned to his most depend- 
able colleague, Sir Charles Tupper.” 

The suicidal strife within the Quebec wing of the party may have 
warned him against Langevin, although of greater significance was 
the undoubted fact that of all his colleagues Tupper had the con- 
fidence of Sir George Stephen and the Canadian Pacific. Tupper’s 
ambition did not then lead him so high, however, and when Lange- 
vin’s position was compromised by revelations of scandal the Prime 
Minister gave Tupper the impression that he favoured Thompson.* 
Yet, if this is so, it is odd that Macdonald failed to acquaint Thomp- 
son with his decision. On the contrary, not long before his death he 
told Thompson that the party would have “to rally around Abbott; 
he is your only man.”* But even this conclusion could not bear a 
sober second thought, and on May 29, 1891—the day of his stroke— 
he said: “Thompson, sometime ago, I said you would have to rally 
round Abbott; that he was your only man. I have changed my mind 
now, he is too damned selfish.” No alternative \vas mentioned, and 
later that afternoon Macdonald went into a coma and spoke to no 
man again. At no time, apparently, did he give any indication to the 

* Governor-General of his views as to a successor. 

During the last week of his life Macdonald's colleagues passed 
their time cabinet-making. Four men dominated every discussion: 
Tupper, Langevin, Thompson, and Abbott. A year earlier Langevin 
might have had the office for the asking, but his old underling, Israel 

Tarte, had blackened what was at best a tarnished political reputa- 


1Sir Charles Tupper, Recollections of Sixty Years (London, 1914), 208. 

2Ibid.; Thompson Papers, Thompson to Mrs. Thompson, Sept. 24, 1887. All manu- 
scripts cited in this article are from the Public Archives of Canada, Ottawa. 

8E. M. Saunders, ed., The Life and Letters of the Rt. Hon. Sir Charles Tupper, 
Bart., K.C.M.G. (London, 1916), II, 154, Tupper to Charles Hibbert Tupper, June 
4, 1891. 

‘Willison Papers, C. H. Cahan to Willison, Nov. 4, 1918. 

5Tbid. 
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tion, and with the exception of a few Quebec newspapers controlled 
by his friends there was no serious Langevin movement. Tupper 
might have secured almost irresistible backing with little effort, but 
he refused to encourage any drive in his favour and advised his son 
to swing the Tupper support to Thompson.® Sir Charles Hibbert 
was less convinced than his father that such self-denial was the 
course of valour or wisdom and continued to intrigue. According to 
Thompson, “there is a heavy attempt to boom Tupper got up by the 
boodlers and encouraged by Charley who is mad as he can be at the 
cold shoulder which the old tramp has got in many quarters. It is 
a sickly boom however and people laugh when the names of those 
who are keeping it are mentioned as they are all men who have 
escaped trial for felony.” Caron had fittingly moved into the Tupper 
camp “as he knows he must go out under any one else,” while the 
more powerful and presumably more honest “Chapleau and his 
friends are very true but they push things to extremes in my 
favour.”” 

Within a few days Langevin and Tupper had been scratched; only 
Abbott and Thompson were in the running. Interestingly enough, 
both men openly proclaimed their lack of interest, ambition, and 
capacity for the task, each pointing all the while to the other as the 
logical successor. Abbott honestly declared that he hated public 
notoriety, public meetings, and party caucuses, in short everything 
“that is apparently the necessary incident of politics—except doing 
public work to the best of my ability.”* All this may well have been 
true, but Abbott knew also that the Quebec delegation was opposed 
to his accession. Moreover, he was old and tired, and—although it 
was never mentioned—he was in the Senate. An Abbott administra- 
tion could only pretend to be a temporary expedient, a stopgap 
that might restore credit to a party oli convicted of cor- 
ruption, and might lead on to the favourite son, be it Thompson, 
Tupper, a whitewashed Langevin, or a dark horse. 

Thompson worked for Abbott’s succession. He knew of the move- 
ment to draft him, but declared “that if I should have the offer I 
should refuse it peremptorily.”"° He repeatedly informed friends that 


®Thompson Papers, Thompson to Mrs. Thompson, June 3, 1891; Saunders, Tupper, 
II, 154. 

7Thompson Papers, Thompson to Mrs. Thompson, June 10, 1891. 

8]. C. Hopkins, Life and Work of the Rt. Hon. Sir John Thompson (Brantford, 
1895), 187. 

®See H. Blair Neatby and John T. Saywell, “Chapleau and the Conservative Party 
in Quebec,” Canadian Historical Review, XXXVII, no. 1 (March, 1956), 15. : 
10Thompson Papers, Thompson to Mrs. Thompson, June 1, 1891. 
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he had no vaulting political ambition, yet at the same time he was 
obviously extremely pleased at the support his unwilling candi- 
dature was getting: 


I suppose you do not see much of the papers but there is great talk and 
speculation in which my name is most prominent. The English papers here 
came out wonderfully about my name, considering how little I am known there. 
Sir Charles telegraphed today from Vienna telling Charley to go in strongly 
for me and that nothing would induce him to accept the position. So you see 
the way to refusal is pretty clear and the prominent mention of my name is 
very gratifying. Still I hope to go to Montreal and talk matters over fully before 
there is any necessity for action. 


Thompson’s meaning is not always clear, but he seems to be saying 
that since Tupper is not the alternative he can refuse office; in other 
words, he might have accepted to keep “the old tramp” out. Abbott 
and Chapleau were strongly for Thompson, though, as the former 
cautiously admitted, attention had to be paid to Ontario opinion.” 
Mowat informed Thompson that if a Conservative prime minister 
there had to be, his vote would be cast for him.?* Others concluded 
that no harm would come to the party in Ontario if an unimpeach- 
able Protestant was secured as second in command, presumably one 
who could command the allegiance of the Orange Order. But with 
the Jesuits’ Estate controversy just passed, and the Manitoba Schools 
dispute yet to be settled, Thompson feared that it would not “be fair 
to the party that I should lead it into the difficult paths that I have 
sometimes to walk in, on account of my being a convert—or an 
apostate—( according to the taste of the critic).”** Thompson knew 
whereof he spoke: Dalton McCarthy—not without aspirations to 
the same office himself—“was frank enough to tell me that he would 
not serve under me, and surely we have deferred enough to his 
scanty following, when I have refused the Premiership.”* It was not 
then only the lack of ambition that accounted for Thompson’s 
reluctance, but rather the certain knowledge that Macdonald’s 
death would leave a vacuum in Ontario which his accession would 
do nothing to fill. Perhaps a caretaker government could outlast 
religious discord. 


As the politicians planned and intrigued, the Governor-General 


11Jbid., June 3, 1891. 
12Hopkins, Thompson, 187. 

13Thompson Papers, Mowat to Thompson, June 29, 1891. 

14J. J. Curran, “Reminiscences of Sir John Thompson,” Canadian Magazine, XXVI 


(Jan., 1906), 220, Thompson to Curran, June 13, 1891. 
15] bid. 
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waited patiently.** As soon as it was apparent that Macdonald would 
not return that session, if ever, Lord Stanley advised the cabinet 
to carry on with the estimates and any other business that the Prime 
Minister had sanctioned, “but that they must not introduce any new 
measures and that they would do well to agree with the leaders 
of the Opposition that all contentious questions should be post- 
poned or avoided, if possible.”’7 He also made it known that if Mac- 
donald died he planned to do nothing until after the funeral, much 
to the annoyance of Thompson who wrote that it was “a great mis- 
take as he has no right to be without a Government an hour longer 
than he can help. If he knew his duty he would send for some one 
the moment he ei of the death—even if it should be in the dead 
of night.”** But while he waited with the rest of Canada for the 
daily bulletins from the sick-room, Stanley considered future pros- 
pects. 


During the last year I have observed that the two of his colleagues on whom 
Sir John most relied were Sir H. Langevin who has been by his side for about 
30 years and Sir John Thompson the Min of Justice. 

Sir Hector Langevin as the “doyen” of the Cabinet would under ordinary 
circumstances have been the person to whom I should have looked to lead at 
this moment, but I regret to say that his department is somewhat gravely 
compromised in course of a Parliamentary enquiry wh. is now going on, and 
unless, or until, he is personally cleared, I could not look to him alone. I have 
found Sir John Thompson in every way reliable and by thus keeping in touch 
with both English & French sections of the Cabinet current business can be 
carried on. 

Y.L. will not fail to see that the circe* here are unprecedented and that I am 
compelled to a great extent to rely upon my own judgement. I must do my best 
and can only trust that I may receive the assistance and forbearance of H.M.G. 
at a crisis wh. may so seriously affect the future of the Dominion.!® 


Macdonald died on June 6, 1891, and although “everybody [was] 
angry with the child at Rideau Hall for not doing something,””° 


+ 16Lord Stanley later became the sixteenth Earl of Derby. He had first entered the 
House of Commons as a Conservative in 1865 and remained there until he was 
elevated to the peerage in 1886. He held at one time or another the offices of Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty, Financial Secretary to the War Office, Secretary of State for 
War, Secretary of State for the Colonies, and was at the time of his appointment in 
1888 President of the Board of Trade in Salisbury’s Administration. His tenure of 
each office was singularly uneventful. He remained in Canada until 18938, when he 
succeeded to the earldom and family matters called him home. If his dispatches are 
any indication, Stanley was not particularly enthusiastic about his Canadian office. 

17G 12, 85, Stanley to Knutsford, June 4, 1891. 
18Thompson Papers, Thompson to Mrs. Thompson, June 1, 1891. 
19G 12, 85, Stanley to Knutsford, June 4, 1891. 
20Thompson Papers, Thompson to Mrs. Thompson, June 9, 1891. 
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Stanley waited, as he had said he would, until after the funeral in 
Kingston on June 11. On the following morning, with the politicians 
back in Ottawa, Stanley summoned Thompson to Government 
House and asked him to form a government. eee refused, and 
on Stanley’s request recommended that Abbott be asked. Later that 
day Abbott saw the Governor-General and accepted a commission 
to form a new administration. Three days later the ministry was 
complete; its composition was virtually na It was agreed, 
however, that Langevin would retire at the end of the session “on 
the ground of ill health.”** In asking Thompson the Governor- 
General had followed perhaps the most obvious course, for Langevin 
was clearly an impossibility at that moment. Lady Macdonald urged 
Stanley to send for Tupper, but he could not be approached di- 
rectly.” The party could have formally chosen Tupper as its leader, 
or on Stanley's request for advice Thompson could have recom- 
mended him. Barring either of these courses, even the influence of 
Lady Macdonald was impotent. 

Although the Conservatives won a number of by-elections in the 
spring of 1892, and were both heartened and strengthened by the 
dismissal of Honoré Mercier—the quid pro quo for the scandal- 
mongering of the Liberals and the renegade Tories—the Abbott 
Administration can hardly be described as successful, even given the 
limited ends behind its conception. Thompson must bear much of 
“the blame for the party’s failure to solves its many problems, for he 
was in many ways the actual leader of the Government. He was 
official leader in the House of Commons, and deliberately assumed 
Macdonald’s old seat as striking proof of his paramountcy. And he 
was the generally accepted successor whenever Abbott chose to 
resign. 
ee November, 1892, Abbott’s doctors warned him that he could 
not continue as Prime Minister without serious danger. On 
November 10, he informed Thompson that he planned to resign at 
once and that he intended to advise the Governor-General to send 
for Thompson.”* On November 23, he sent a formal letter of resigna- 
tion to Lord Stanley in which he advised him to select Thompson as 
his successor. On the following day Thompson was asked to form 
a new administration and two days later Stanley informed the 
Colonial Secretary that he had accepted.** The new Prime Minister 


21CO 42/806, Stanley to Knutsford, June 18, 1891. 
*2Saunders, Tupper, II, 192. 

“8Thompson Papers, Abbott to Thompson, Nov. 10, 1892. 
*4CO 42/812, Stanley to Knutsford, Nov. 26, 1892. 
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was only forty-eight, and even though he was by no means a robust 
man he could look forward to a lengthy political career. The 
problem of leadership appeared to have been solved for many years. 
Yet just two years and two weeks later the Conservative party again 
lacked a leader and Canada was without a prime minister. 

Long before Thompson’s early death Stanley had retired to his 
Lancashire estates, and the Earl of Aberdeen had replaced him in 
Rideau Hall. John Campbell Gordon, the seventh Earl, was the third 
son of the famous afiL Earl, and only a succession of deaths had 
brought him to the peerage in 1872, at the age of twenty-five. For 
some time he wavered in his political allegiance, but from 1879 
onward—after his marriage—he was a constant Liberal and shared 
with Lord Roseberry the honours of Gladstone’s Midlothian tri- 
umph. His labours were rewarded with the Lord Lieutenancy of 
Aberdeenshire in 1880 and his courage amply demonstrated by his 
acceptance of the Viceroyalty of Ireland in 1886. Following the 
Liberal victory in the summer of 1892 it was expected that the popu- 
lar Viceroy would return to his old charge, but according to the 
family the indispensable John Morley insisted “that the new Viceroy 
must be one without history or opinions.”** Gladstone personally 
broke the bad news to his close friends, and offered Aberdeen a post 
as Secretary for Scotland, Lord Chamberlain, Viceroy of India, or 
Governor-General of Canada. Aberdeen selected the last position, 
and entered upon his duties in September, 1893.”° or 

With Aberdeen came his wife, Ishbel Maria. Lady Aberdeen 
possessed fantastic energy, superb physical health, and an abund- 
ance of ideas on every conceivable subject. She was the daughter 
of Sir Dudley Coutts Majoribanks, later first Lord Tweedmouth, 
and his wife Isabella Hogg, the sister of Quintin Hogg. The Majori- 
banks’ home was a Liberal stronghold, and according to the Diction- 
ary of National Biography she was in constant contact with Liberal 
politicians, “of whom Gladstone impressed himself most strongly 
on her mind,” and thus early in life “she became a devoted and 
ardent liberal.” It was Ishbel, one suspects, who turned Aberdeen 
into the faithful but uninspiring Liberal that he was. It was Ishbel 
who made their London home a Liberal salon, who impressed Glad- 
stone by her political acumen, and who became President of the 
Women’s Liberal Federation of England and Scotland. Ishbel was —— 
a politician, of that there can be no doubt. 

Intimately acquainted with the Aberdeen household, Lord Ripon, 


25Marjorie Pentland, A Bonnie Fechter (London, 1952), 100. 
26Aberdeen later served as Viceroy of Ireland from 1906 to 1915. He died in 1934. 
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the Colonial Secretary, seized an occasion to preach a little homily 
on the office of Governor-General. While Aberdeen’s Irish experi- 
ence would prove useful, he wrote, it might at the same time be 
misleading, for the Viceroy of Ireland was essentially a political 
instrument, whereas the Governor-General of Canada was “the 
representative of the Queen as a Constitutional Sovereign.” With 
“Party Politics,” with contested questions of any kind, with issues 
such as home rule and free trade on which the Aberdeens had strong 
views, the Governor-General must be unconcerned: 

So that all along the line you will be shut out from following publicly the 
natural bent of your inclinations—and even if a change of administration were 
to take place it would make no difference in your position, because the 
Governor must hold the balance between all parties and favour none. 

Such restrictions are irksome to you, and I fear Lady Aberdeen also will feel 
them so—but I am sure that you will both fully appreciate their necessity and 
will frankly accept them. A wide sphere of usefulness will still remain to you, 
your work will be full of interest, and as your influence with Canadian public 
men grows, as surely it will, your means of usefulness both to Canada & to 
England will steadily increase.27 
Aberdeen agreed that the representative of the Queen “must, if he is 
to fill such a position at all suitably, adopt & maintain as a funda- 
mental and essential rule, total abstinence from all expressions or 
indications savouring in any way of party politics. And of course 
Lady Aberdeen regards this rule & principle as one which in Canada 
will apply with equal rigidity to herself.” Ripon could rest secure: 
“I venture to predict that you will hear no whisper of complaint. 

28 

Yet already there had been whispers of doubt. Sir Donald Smith 
was at that very moment writing that “we can only hope for the best. 
We have so far been especially favoured by Providence in the 
matter of Governors-General. In this case the fact of Lord Aber- 
deen’s being a great favourite with Mr. Gladstone will not pre- 
dispose many in his favour; but I believe he is earnest, and in- 
dustrious, and a Scotsman of rank and lineage, which in itself 
signifies a good deal. Then, as I need hardly remind you, there is 
her ladyship!”*® The homily, the doubts, the pointed reference to 
Lady Aberdeen were justified. She found few kindred spirits in 
Tory Ottawa, but “it has been a great consolation to me to put up a 
picture of Mr. G. in every room.” 

2TAberdeen Papers, Ripon to Aberdeen, May 9, 1893. 

28[bid., Aberdeen to Ripon, May 30, 1895. 

_ Willson, The Life of Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal (London, 1915), 
a ey A Bonnie Fechter, 110. 
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Ishbel’s bounding conviviality and Aberdeen’s natural warmth 
soon resulted in a os friendship with Thompson, whose character 
they so much admired, and who himself felt that the Prime 
Minister-Governor General relationship should be placed on a less 
formal basis.** Lady Aberdeen liked him particularly because he 
showed great respect for Aberdeen and his office: “It was a delight 
to work with eo a man, who was never so full of himself as to be 
afraid of his own prestige being diminished by his giving due place 
& weight to the influence of the Governor General & who was always 
ready to talk ene over and to consider things from all points 
of view, whilst always having strong opinions of his own which he 
did not hesitate to express.”*? Ishbel and Lady Thompson alsc 
became close friends, and it was to Lady Thompson that she rushed 
from Montreal the day after Thompson died. Apparently as an after- 
thought, the Aberdeens decided that His Excellency might well “be 
on the spot to consider for whom to send to form a Ministry in suc- 
cession to our dear Sir John.” Before leaving Montreal Aberdeen 
wired Ripon to see if the acting Prime Minister, Sir Mackenzie 
Bowell, had the right to be the first asked to form a new govern- 
ment. 

On the Montreal—Ottawa train the Aberdeens discussed the 
succession problem and canvassed the possibilities. Lady Aberdeen 
obligingly summarized their conversation in her Journal: 


It is a delicate position. This has come so suddenly that there has been no pre- 
paring for any successor and Mr. Mackenzie Bowell was only appointed acting 
premier in Sir John’s absence quite in a temporary way. Mr. Foster the Minister 
of Finance, is an able man, a good speaker & a good man, but he has no power 
over other men & showed no power for leading in the House once before when 
Sir John was away. And then that clique against him & his wife, because 
they married in the United States after she had divorced her husband makes 
a difficulty. And Mr. Haggart who is the strongest man is admittedly a 
Bohemian & also ill—he would probably not serve under Mr. Foster nor Mr. 
Foster under him. Mr. Mackenzie Bowell himself is 75, rather fussy, & de- 
cidedly commonplace, also an Orangeman, at one time the Grand Master of 
the Orangemen of North America & also president of the tip-top Grand Orange 
affairs at Belfast—but he is a good & straight man & has great ideas about the 
drawing together of the colonies & the Empire, as was evidenced by all the 
trouble he took about getting up that Conference. But there is no one to consult 
& we have but little indication of Sir John’s feelings. 


As soon as the train arrived in Ottawa Lady Aberdeen raced away 
to Lady Thompson, whose anguish can well be imagined. 


31Bowell Papers, Thompson to Bowell, June 5, 1893. 


32Lady Aberdeen’s Journal, May 14, 1894 (entry should be dated Thursday, Dec. 
13, 1894). 
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But even in the midst of this, she was able to talk over the political situation— 
& to give advice & she was quite clear that Mr. Haggart was the man that 
would be best able to keep the party together. She admitted however that it 
was just because Sir John felt that there was nobody really to step in his shoes 
& lead that he did not resign. . . . When I first began to ask Lady T. from H.E. 
whether Sir John had ever expressed any opinion about his successor, she burst 
out aloud about old Sir Charles. “There is only one thing—if he were sent for, 
I should look upon it as an insult to my husband’s memory—and to think that 
he should be in charge of my poor pet. . . .” I was able to reassure her as to 
H.E.’s intention about this. Never if he could help it should Sir Charles be 
again in Canadian politics. He is another of those who are able mysteriously 
to provide largely for his sons & daughters.33 


Meanwhile, Lord Aberdeen had received an answer from Ripon. 
As Colonial Secretary he refused to offer any advice, but as a friend 
he ae that, all things considered, Bowell would appear to 
have the first refusal.** The Governor-General was reluctant to 
accept this advice, however, and after discussing the matter with 
his wife simply invited Bowell to “come & talk over the present 
position in a preliminary way & suggested that he might consult his 
colleagues.”** Bowell replied immediately that “he could not consult 
his colleagues in the way suggested, but that he would be very glad 
to come over for a talk, leaving H.E. quite free to send for someone 
else afterwards. He quoted Mr. Foster having said the day before,— 
‘Here we are, twelve of us, & every one of us as bad, or as good as 
the other—Jack as good as his master.”** It was obvious that as acting 
Prime Minister and senior Privy Councillor in the cabinet Bowell 
believed the succession was his. He was prepared to discuss the 
prospects of a Bowell administration with the Governor-General. 
He was not prepared to risk the succession by calling into play the 
passions and ambitions of his colleagues. 

Later that day—December 13, 1894—Aberdeen and Bowell had 
a lengthy conversation. The Governor-General was chiefly concerned 
about the divisive effects of Bowell’s accession: would it not in- 
tensify the religious and racial conflict that threatened to make the 
schools question insoluble and perhaps cause permanent irreparable 
damage to the federation? Bowell’s assurances could not be ac- 
cepted without qualification, and to ease the gubernatorial mind 
Aberdeen sent for Sir Frank Smith, an Ontario Senator since 1871, 
a member of every Conservative administration since 1882 (though 

s3[bid. 

84Lord Aberdeen, We "Twa: Reminiscences of Lord and Lady Aberdeen (2 vols., 
London, 1925), II, 28-9. 
mer Aberdeen’s Journal, May 14, 1894 (entry incorrectly dated). 
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without portfolio except for six months), a Home Ruler, and a 
leading English-speaking Roman Catholic. Aberdeen explained his 
dilemma, a not as clearly as might have been expected.” 


Smith’s reply 


was emphatic in favour of Mr. Bowell & he said that the latter had been so 
careful that he had never offended a Roman Catholic. So in spite of what Lady 
Thompson said H.E. gradually came to the opinion that Mr. Bowell would 
under the circumstances suit best, more especially as Mr. Haggart’s private life 
is not ~ to be able to bear inspection. And in any case, Mr. Bowell 
being in the Senate, there will be opportunity for Foster or Haggart to come 
forward in the House & to show who can lead afterwards. . . . After dinner 


H.E. returned to the office & sent for Mr. Mackenzie Bowell & commissioned 
him to form a Government.?® 


Bowell’s selection surprised no one. The Liberals took on new 
hope, while the Conservatives plunged deeper into despair. Like 
Abbott, Bowell was regarded by the party as a temporary leader. + 
Both in the country and in the cabinet the new Prime Minister 
lacked the confidence of the French and the unqualified allegiance 
of the English. Under the circumstances, the way was open for all 
the machinations known to politicians, and the history of the Con- 
servative party for the next eighteen months is a study in the 
degeneration, moral and physical, of a political party. Few people 
were more concerned or more intimately connected with the 
fortunes of the Conservative party than were Lord and Lady Aber- 
deen. 

From the formation of the Bowell Administration a succession of 
incidents led almost inevitably to the crisis of January, 1896, and 
then with increasing pace to the Conservative defeat in June. On 
February 16, 1895, the cabinet agreed to dissolve as soon as the 


87Smith apparently misunderstood the reason for his summons. Lady and Lord 
Aberdeen are quite clear that he was summoned only to provide an opinion. Smith 
himself, unaware that Bowell had been consulted before him, thought that his sum- 
mons was equivalent to an offer of the position. As reported in the Montreal Gazette 
Smith stated: “Yes, it is quite true that His Excellency Kid me the honour of consulting 
me with the forming of the new ministry, but I told him at once that I was not a 
candidate for the office of Premier, as it would not suit me. I then suggested that he 
should send for the acting Premier, Mr. Bowell.” (Canada, House of Commons 
Debates, 1895, 355-8). The debate was caused by Laurier’s charge that the com- 
munication with Smith was a put-up job engineered by Bowell to calm the fears of 
Roman Catholics. Lord Aberdeen asked his wife to write Laurier and tell him that 
it was his idea alone to send for Smith before finally asking Bowell to form a govern- 
ment. Laurier graciously apologized, thus convincing. Lady Aberdeen that Liberals 
on either side of the Atlantic represented a higher species than their opponents. 
(Aberdeen Papers, Lady Aberdeen to Laurier, June 21, 1895; Lady Aberdeen’s 
Journal, July 13, 1895). 

38Lady Aberdeen’s Journal, May 14, 1894 (entry incorrectly dated). 
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voters’ lists had been revised, and Bowell at once secured Aber- 
deen’s consent.*® A few days later, however, the Prime Minister 
decided to wait until the cabinet had heard all the arguments on 
the schools dispute once more.*® A month was deliberately con- 
sumed, but on March 19, 1895, a remedial order demanding the 
re-establishment of separate schools in Manitoba was finally issued. 
The sanction behind the order was the authority conferred upon 
the Dominion government to enact remedial legislation. Yet not 
even the members of the cabinet were convinced that Bowell would 
ever go that far. As one looked at the Bowell Administration, inter- 
ference in the interests of the minority seemed unlikely. 

Had the Prime Minister followed the remedial order with the 
proposed dissolution, asking the electorate to back the Government 
in upholding the constitution, the doubters might have been re- 
assured. But on March 21 he informed the cabinet that another 
session would be held before a dissolution. Sir Charles Hibbert 
Tupper at once informally tendered his resignation, holding that 
the occasion demanded political action that was “honest and bold” 
and charging the Prime Minister with bad faith in reaching his con- 
clusion without consulting all his colleagues.** Bowell replied that the 
power to recommend a dissolution resided solely in the hands of the 
Prime Minister and that there had been no deception. Moreover, 
he observed, a session of Parliament would permit a “careful 
presentation of the facts” and would enable the electorate “upon 
due reflection” to take “a reasonable view of the grave responsibili- 
ties which had been laid upon the Government by the Law Lords 
of the Imperial Privy Council.”** To appeal to the people “while 
the political heather was ablaze throughout the whole country,” 
concluded Bowell, “would be a piece of political folly, inexcusable 
in any public man.”** 

The crisis lasted for a week. In the end Tupper came back. Fer- 
haps he realized that the Quebec contingent would stand no more 
equivocation and was not prepared to gamble on the temper of a 
new parliament; perhaps the pressure from his colleagues not to 
divide or even destroy his party had its effect; perhaps, as he said, 
the possibility of a compromise with Manitoba changed the situa- 
tion. Whatever the reason or pretext for his reconciliation with 
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Bowell, the instruments that forged it were Senator George Drum- 
mond and Sir Donald Smith, real powers, so it seems, behind the 
Conservative throne. Both men had been called to Ottawa by the 
Governor-General. 

The March crisis revealed the fundamental disunity and distrust 
within the party, and only a combination of circumstances pre- 
vented a more serious rupture. For a few months all seemed serene, 
yet the astute political observer could sense the intrigues and cabals 
just beneath the surface, ready to burst forth when the Government 
was forced to act. Everything waited upon the formal reply of the 
Government of Manitoba to the remedial order. Everyone knew that 
the Greenway Administration would do formally what it had done 
informally—refuse to consider the order. And when the formal reply 
was received, early in July, the time had clearly come for the Bowell 
cabinet to act. Unquestionably the Government had committed 
itself to remedial legislation; but that was before such legislation 
was necessary. The Quebec members now demanded that the 
Government fulfil its constitutional duty and political promise, and 
pass a remedial bill at once. As Bowell knew only too well, however, 
satisfaction in Quebec meant insurrection in Ontario. The pressure 
upon the Conservative members from Ontario had been increasing 
ever since the schools question arose in 1891; much of Ontario was 
not prepared to accept coercion in the interests of the minority; and, 
as the time of decision approached, the Prime Minister and his col- 
leagues were repeatedly warned of the growing strength and 
belligerence of the Protestant Protective Association.** Politically 
any action was dangerous, but the Government had to act. Once 
again the solution was not a solution at all. Remedial legislation was 
postponed until the new year. Manitoba’s answer, so it was argued, 
did not bar the way to compromise. 

In postponing remedial legislation the cabinet had clearly 
capitulated to organized pressure from the Ontario members. The 
French Canadians in the cabinet—Angers, Caron, and Ouimet— 
immediately gave notice of resignation. Unquestionably it was a 
first-class political crisis. Unless Bowell could bring back the French- 
Canadian ministers he was finished, and so in all probability was the 
Conservative party. He sent a frantic wire to the Governor-General, 
and on July 8 the Aberdeens returned to Ottawa from Quebec City, 
just two days after the decision to delay remedial legislation had 
been reached. 

The Governor-General had no sooner arrived in the capital— 

44See, for example, Bowell Papers, 14, Montague to Bowell, June 15, 1895. 
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where he put up at the Russell Hotel to be nearer the scene—than 
Bowell waited upon him, informed him of the division within the 
cabinet, and reported that “Angers had actually given in his resigna- 
tion & that he would probably remain firm but that he still hoped 
to win over the other two.”*® That afternoon Foster laconically in- 
formed the Commons of the Government's decision. On July 9 the 
situation was unchanged, and Foster refused to make any further 
statement. Hoping that power might soon be his, Laurier observed 
that for the first time since the Act of Union French Canada was 
not represented on the Treasury benches, while several Quebec 
Conservatives gave warning that their continued support depended 
upon the explanations to be made by the Government.* 

On Wednesday, July 10, with no solution yet in sight, Lady 
Aberdeen recorded: 


. . . about 11:30 or 12 Sir Mackenzie came to H.E. very despondently & 
handed him the resignations of the three Ministers, with their requests to be 
allowed to make explanations. He further said that according to the report of 
the whips, the Govt would be in a minority of 17 & they would probably desire 
to hand in their resignations in a body that evening or next morning. This 
seemed definite enough & H.E. sat down to write his formal acceptance of the 
French Ministers resignation & his permission for them to make explanations. 
He was just about to wire the intimation of what was going on to Her Majesty 
& Mr. Chamberlain when Arthur who had taken the letter came back to say 
that at the last moment Sir Adolphe and M. Ouimet had wavered in their 
determination & that another day’s grace was asked for in order that further 
negotiations might be carried on.‘? 


In the House that afternoon Foster promised a statement on the 
following day and asked Laurier to “cultivate the virtue of patience.” 
To which Laurier dryly replied: “My hon. friend has asked me so 
often this session to cultivate that virtue that I think I have it in 
perfection now. As an evidence of it, I will wait until tomorrow.”** 

By Thursday the pressure brought to bear upon Caron and 
Ouimet had succeeded. Angers had been fixed in his determination 
not to return until a remedial bill was on the table and no attempt 
was made to change his mind. Bowell assured the two waverers that 
postponement was not equivalent to shelving, and promised that 
remedial legislation would be introduced if no compromise satis- 
factory to the minority in Manitoba could be secured. Caron and 
Ouimet emphasized their duty to their country, their devotion to the 
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cause of the minority, and their loyalty to the Conservative party as 
reasons for their return. No one mentioned Senator Drummond, who 
was hovering about the Russell, except Lady Aberdeen who 
tantalizingly wrote that Drummond “in his role of peace-maker and 
purse-bearer contributed largely to this conclusion.”*® But while 
Drummond might have saved the Government he could not begin 
to restore the unity of the party. Six Quebec Conservatives sup- 
ported Laurier’s motion of non-confidence, while three prominent 
Ontario Conservatives—Weldon, McNeill, and Denison—refused to 
honour Bowell’s pledge and joined McCarthy. Chief Whip Taylor, 
apparently the organizer of the Ontario cabal, declared that his 
good Orange conscience was satisfied with the Government's de- 
cision. Laurier was disappointed and Lady Aberdeen, who had long 
since concluded that the Liberal leader was “the outstanding figure 
& the most hopeful feature,” seems to have shared his disappoint- 
ment.” 

Once again the Governor-General had narrowly escaped the 
sanuiiiee of finding a new prime minister, yet each escape in- 
creased his ultimate responsibility. The crisis convinced the Aber- 
deens that more attention would have to be paid to politics, 
however. And it convinced them also that some contact must be 
established with members of the cabinet other than Bowell, for they 
had no wish to be caught off guard in the future as they had been in 
March and July, 1895. Thus, as soon as the crisis had passed Lady 
Aberdeen asked Sir Charles Hibbert Tupper to come and discuss 
the political situation fully with her.’ From that time on, Tupper 
was really closer to the Governor-General than was the Prime 
Minister. During their lengthy summer holiday in British Columbia 
it was Tupper they asked to keep them well informed on political 
affairs, particularly on all matters concerning cabinet “changes or 
necessities.”>” 

Tupper had much to report as the disintegration of the Con- 
servative party continued. In July Clark Wallace’s opposition to any 
form of remedial legislation was made so evident that Tupper 
demanded his resignation.** Bowell urged his impetuous colleague 
to wait and see, though Lady Aberdeen wrote from her ranch in the 
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Okanagan that “we . . . thought you were amply justified in what 
you said.”** There was never any doubt as to Wallace's intention, 
of course, and in December, 1895, his resignation was formally 
announced. But before this the “Bowell Must Go” movement had 
swung into full stride. 


The attempt to get rid of Bowell was related to the schools 
question only to the extent that that issue had revealed his in- 
| competence beyond any doubt. Since the rebels panne 

English-speaking and Protestant regions it was assumed then (and 
has been since) that their object was to prevent Bowell from ful- 
filling his pledge to introduce remedial legislation if no settlement 
was reached with the Government of Manitoba. In this assumption 
there was no truth. The Tuppers, father and son, were even more 
committed to interference by the federal Government than was the 
Prime Minister. The movement was simply an expression of non- 
confidence in Bowell and a desperate attempt to revive the sagging 
fortunes of the party after five years of decay. A. R. Dickey clearly 
outlined the situation in the first concrete invitation to Sir Charles: 


I am sorry to tell you that in my judgement things political are going badly. 
I wd not for the world play the part of conspirator against my chief but | 
consider my duty to the party & the country requires me to write frankly to 
you. It is impossible to go into the details of all the questions upon which 
the Prime Minister has shown that the task of governing this country is too 
heavy for him—He does his best & is not afraid of work but in every direction 
public affairs show the want of a firm hand at the helm—Gradually but surely 
the public is losing confidence in the government & your own experience will 
immediately suggest to you how impossible it is for a minority in Council to 
carry out a continuously firm & consistent policy—If we were to go now to the 
country we wd. I believe be hopelessly beaten, not by reason of our opponents’ 
strength but of our own weakness. Neither the policy nor the leaders of the 
opposition are gaining ground but we are relatively lie it & I greatly fear 
that we cannot live thro’ the Session even if we survive so long. Hudson Bay & 
Chignecto are only examples of a general paralysis of public spirit in Council. 
Then again the prime ministers [sic] personal feelings prevent our getting 
Chapleau for Quebec—If you wd come out as first minister you could get 
Chapleau, Lacoste [Chief Justice] & Pelletier from Quebec, Hugh J. Macdonald 
from Manitoba & I believe Chief Justice Meredith from Ontario, while Blair 
of N.B. who has so recently shown his power is very anxious to come in. This 
wd form a powerful govt that wd sweep the country for our tariff policy was 
never more in favor & the building as a government work of a fast line of 
steamers for the Atlantic wd be a most popular & taking move. . . .55 
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Although weeks were to pass before any 4 could be received 
from Tupper, the rebel leaders must have been reasonably con- 
fident. Sir Charles Hibbert was at least sufficiently certain of the 
result to advise the Aberdeens to return at once to Ottawa. As he 
informed Lady Aberdeen: 


Efforts are being made to reorganize the Government, and it is not im- 
probable that Mr. Chapleau, and Chief Justice Meredith may be with us. 

This is of course very confidential—the delay in all these things is heart- 
breaking. Our party is terribly handicapped, and it looks as if we must continue 
the fight under a leader who does not lead! 


The School subject must soon be dealt with. Why we are waiting I do not 
know, but everything seems to be waiting.®¢ 


Tupper Senior’s reply was not enthusiastic. He expressed deep 
pessimism concerning the future of the party, regardless of any 
change in leadership. Laurier, he felt, would oppose remedial 
legislation and go on to victory in the 1896 election. But come what 
may, he wrote, the Conservative party must stick by its guns. If he 
were needed, however, he promised to “make any personal sacrifice 
that the party should demand.”*" 

On December 15, 1895, Sir Charles arrived in Ottawa. His son, 
Foster, Haggart Montague, Wood, Ives, Dickey, Ferguson, and 
Daly asked him to assume the leadership of the party, although the 
last two were to back out at the last moment.** According to Sir 
Charles, “Col. Tisdale told me the Ontario Members were un- 
animous in my favour, and that he had been informed by the GTR 
authorities that I would have their hearty support. Mr. Taylor, the 
whip, assured me that all the Ontario members would be united in 
my favour. The Members from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
said my leadership would infuse enthusiasm throughout those 
Provinces. I answered them all that I could say nothing until I had 
been sent for by the Premier.”*® 

Bowell had known for some time that members of his cabinet 
were less than loyal. Ever since the resignation of Angers in July 
the vacancy in the cabinet had been repeatedly brought to his 
attention, and he had just as repeatedly assured his colleagues that 
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it would soon be filled. Before the draft speech from the throne 
was completed the Prime Minister was again solemnly warned that 
the Government was doomed if a successor to Angers could not be 
found before Parliament assembled.*! Bowell declared that Senator 
Masson, an old bleu with Castor sympathies, would probably soon 
be seated among them, and the cabinet thus approved the speech on 
Tuesday, December 31, 1895. On Thursday, January 2, 1896, 
Parliament met, remedial legislation was promised, and Parliament 
was adjourned. On the following day both the Prime Minister and 
the Governor-General were informed that seven members of the 
cabinet had concluded that a new leader was essential and that as 
a en they felt bound to resign. Bowell discussed the situa- 
tion with several of his colleagues and with Sir Charles Tupper. 
His personal position seemed hopeless. By Saturday morning, 
January 4, he had decided to resign, but by evening, with Ferguson 
and Daly backing out, he had changed his mind, perhaps following 
the latter's suggestion not to “act upon impulse.”®* 

The only alternative to resignation seemed to be reconstruction. 
And in pursuing this alternative Bowell received the hearty support 
of the Aberdeens. According to ar Aberdeen, “We urged him to 
make every effort to get men to join him & keep his pledge of bring- 
ing in remedial — & putting it to the test & not to throw the 
country into the hands of one who would doubtless deal with it 
only in such a way as would suit himself—one whose record, to use 
Sir Mackenzie’s own expression uttered with strong inflection, is so 
‘admirable.’”** We need not linger long over Lady Aberdeen’s 
animated dislike of Sir Charles Tupper. The significant point is that 
the Aberdeens obviously assumed that the crisis was — part of 
another attempt to avoid remedial legislation, even though they had 
been warned that Bowell did not have the support of many of his 
colleagues on general grounds. It is true that Foster, Haggart, and 
others might have hoped that a change in leadership might mean a 
fundamental change in policy; even Sir Charles Hibbert admitted 
as much. But both the Tuppers were irrevocably committed to 
remedial legislation, not only privately but publicly. There may have 
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been sub-plots, but the grand design was to substitute Tupper for 
Bowell. 

By Monday morning Bowell had decided that reconstruction was 
impossible. The only solution, so he told the Governor-General, was 
his resignation, yet he deferred final action for forty-eight hours. On 
Tuesday, Lady Aberdeen received two visitors. The first was Mc- 
Neill, the Ontario Conservative who had deserted the Government 
for McCarthy in July and now represented those Conservatives who 


opposed a remedial bill. 


He began with many apologies for coming at all but said . . . there were some 
in the Conservative party who were greatly afraid of a Tupper régime & still 
more dreaded all the old gang with him, & that whilst respecting his abilities 
they urged that another should be sent for who could begin with clean hands. 
He suggested Chief Justice Meredith, if he would come, or failing him Professor 
Weldon—but what he wanted to urge was that H.E. should favourably consider 
their names if either were recommended by Sir Mackenzie. I told him H.E. 
would, I knew, be glad to know of the opinions & wishes of any section of the 
Members, & that of course if Sir Mackenzie resigned & if H.E. asked for 
advice as to a successor that his recommendation would doubtless receive full 
weight. I begged him not to let it be known that he had had seen me. He said 
that only two men knew. Prof. Weldon himself & Maclean of the Toronto 
World & that he would enjoin silence on them. I introduced B to him, in case 
he wished to give any further message.® 


Lady Aberdeen was well informed on constitutional practice: she 
knew that her husband was in no way bound to seek a retiring prime 
minister's advice, and that if it were asked for it need not be 
accepted; and she knew as well that she ought not to be seeing 
McNeill! 

The second visitor was Mrs. Cummings, an associate of Lady 
Aberdeen’s in the Women’s Council and thus a frequent caller at 
Government House. But on this and other occasions she came as 
the agent by whom Laurier transmitted his messages to Rideau Hall 
and by whom Lady Aberdeen sometimes sent “state secrets” to the 
Opposition benches. As Lady Aberdeen blandly admitted in her 
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Journal, “as she is always in communication with me about the 
Council, her comings & goings will not be considered unnatural & 
it is well at such a juncture to have some means of communication 
with the leader of the Opposition.”** Mrs. Cummings brought word 
from Laurier that “if Sir Mackenzie fails in reconstruction . . . he 
should be sent for, in spite of the fact of the Conservative majority 
in the House, & he puts forward his reasons & also precedents for 
such an action on the part of H.E.”* 

As the anxious aspirants were attempting to influence him, the 
Governor-General was trying to convince Bowell that he ought to 
continue his efforts to reconstruct. Bowell was apparently not easy 
to convince, and Lady Aberdeen wrote in exasperation: “If he 
would only have the pluck & determination he can fill up the vacant 
places in his Cabinet, & then move an answer to the Address from 
the Throne & be ready to take his defeat on the policy there outlined 
& go to the country like a man. I urged Sir William Hingston to- 
night to try & screw him up to it, he promised he would, but Sir 
Frank Smith was not encouraging, & said he thought he had decided 
to resign without making any recommendation.” The intrigue 
continued throughout Wednesday, January 8. McNeill informed 
Captain Sinclair that Bowell would recommend Weldon, if the 
Governor-General gave him the opportunity. Mrs. Cummings 
arrived again with a more insistent request from Laurier. D’Alton 
McCarthy told Sinclair that he favoured the accession of Laurier.” 
And Bowell finally decided that reconstruction was impossible and 
officially tendered his resignation. Aberdeen refused to accept 
Bowell’s resignation, however, on the grounds that “the Speech from 
the Throne, although delivered to Parliament, has not yet been 
considered; and it would be unfitting that the head of the adminis- 
tration responsible for the preparation of that Speech should not 
have full opportunity to review the situation, and should he so de- 
termine, to test the feeling of Parliament thereupon.”*® Somewhat 
heartened, Bowell made the rounds on Parliament Hill and among 
the smoke-filled rooms of the Russell Hotel. But by Thursday he 
admitted his failure. For the second time the Governor-General 
refused to accept his resignation. 

Saturday and Sunday passed in a frenzy of political activity. The 
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tension increased and the pressure mounted as the Conservative 
party threatened to explode and fall in fragments. The break first 
came among the French. Angers remained fixed in his determination 
not to rejoin the Government until he had seen a remedial bill in 
print. But he accepted Bowell’s tardy promise that remedial legisla- 
tion would be introduced and carried without delay, and urged the 
ultramontanes to give Bowell their active support. Thus Father 
Lacombe was able to persuade Senator Desjardins to enter the 
cabinet.” The pretext for the revolt was no longer valid; the Quebec 
vacany had been filled. The cabal no longer insisted that Bowell 
leave office immediately, as long as effective political leadership was 
placed in Tupper’s hands; Bowell in turn relented and agreed to 
serve in the same cabinet with Foster, Haggart, and Montague— 
the three rebels whose conduct he found particularly distasteful. 
On Monday evening, January 13, Aberdeen was informed that an 
agreement had been reached. Bowell was to carry on as Prime 
Minister until the end of the session, when he was to give way to 
Tupper. Aberdeen accepted this agreement as bringing an end to 
the crisis of the moment. But he refused to agree to Tupper’s request 
that a dissolution be granted at once if the Government was de- 
feated on the remedial bill—even though Parliament would come to 
its natural end in the spring—and he refused to pledge himself in 
advance regarding any future change of Prime Minister.” 

It must not be assumed that it was only, or perhaps even mainly, 
Desjardins’ entry into the cabinet that inspired the final concordat. 
Far more important was the widespread belief that unless Bowell 
succeeded in retaining his position the Governor-General planned 
to send for Laurier.** Even the most determined conspirators could 
not face up to that catastrophe. That this belief was justified can 
hardly be questioned. The Governor-General’s official household 
had long looked upon Laurier with favour. This bias—and it can be 
called that—became even more pronounced when Tupper became 
the alternative. for the Aherdeens seemed to have a dislike of him 
even before their arrival in Canada. Laurier’s communications 
through Mrs. Cummings were very seriously considered, and by 
January 8 Lady Aberdeen had already convinced herself that his 
selection could be justified on a number of grounds. 
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There is one reason for sending for Laurier which is doubtless cogent. At 
present he & his party want to deal fairly with the minority—i.e. the Roman 
Catholics in Manitoba. The fact of the Conservative party having pledged 
themselves to the remedial measure has educated the country & they are pre- 
pared for something & thus it will be comparatively easy for the Liberals to 
do something. But if the party under Sir Charles Tupper or any other against 
or lukewarm about remedial legislation came in, they would gather around 
them all the P.P.A. & all the anti-Catholic feeling in Ontario & then the 
provinces of Quebec & Ontario would be face to face for a deadly combat." 


With Tupper committed to remedial legislation and with Laurier 
ambivalent, with the Globe thundering against interference on 
behalf of the minority and with McCarthy and the P.P.A. support- 
ing Laurier, one wonders how Lady Aberdeen arrived at her 
conclusions. Far more important, perhaps, was her belief that 
Laurier could win—if he came in before the election. The Liberals, 
she wrote, “are confident of sweeping the country if they can come 
into power now—but if Sir Charles comes into power & dissolves, 
he will not hesitate to use fair means & foul to bribe the country 
into returning him. This is not mere supposition—his past record 
is clear enough on this subject.” Laurier presumably would stand 
four-square upon his policy and not use means “fair and foul” to 
influence the electorate. This factor is important, for it bears on 
the Governor-General’s action the following July. 

At any rate, by the second week of the crisis the Governor-General’s 
mind had been made up, although Lady Aberdeen indignantly 
repudiated a formal suggestion from Sir Charles Hibbert Tupper 
that Laurier was the alternative to Bowell. On Saturday, January 
11, the Lauriers conveniently attended the Aberdeens’ skating 
party. No sooner had they arrived than the Aberdeens introduced 
Laurier to Sinclair and “hinted that he was a confidential friend. So 
the two went off for a walk & talked this whole matter over & what 
would be the course to take if he did come in. Dissolution of course 
at once.” Laurier added that he could form a cabinet in two or three 
days and could sweep the country if he were in power at the dis- 
solution, “but if Sir Charles were in power, this might be different.” 
On Sunday Sir Frank Smith politely observed that the political 
world had picked Laurier as Rideau Hall's alternative to Bowell, 
only to draw forth a vigorous denial from Lady Aberdeen. But a 
few hours later she confided in her Journal: “At least we can feel 
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that all through this crisis, not a word has been breathed by either 
H.E. or B or I (the only three who have discussed the question ) as 
to what course is likely to be pursued. Alone we three have indeed 
discussed it in all its possible bearings up hill & down dale night 
after _ until every possible side of it has been looked at, & should 
Sir Mackenzie now fail, H.E.’s mind is pretty well made up. . . . But 
no one can say they know or have reason to guess.””" If no one knew 
for certain, many had guessed. And it was this, one suspects, that 
had forced the Conservatives to settle their differences over that 
week-end. 

Thereafter, even the commanding figure of Sir Charles Tupper 
could not restore the inward harmony or outward presence of the 
Conservative party. For several weeks the cabinet wrestled with 
the nature and wording of the remedial bill, while Ottawa was alive 
with rumours of new resignations. Meanwhile every attempt was 
made to arrange some compromise with the Greenway Government, 
an effort almost doomed to failure, yet one which added to the 
appearance of weakness and equivocation. On February 11, a bill 
designed to restore separate schools in Manitoba was introduced in 
the House of Commons, where the Opposition—Liberal and Con- 
servative—gave notice that they intended to delay the bill until 
Parliament expired on April 25, 1896. Tupper did his best to wear 
out the filibusterers: from April 6 to April 10 the House was in 
session for 131 hours, with — a brief recess for dinner.** On April 
13, Tupper decided to push the bill by another week’s continuous 
session, and kept the House in constant attendance from Monday 
to Thursday. On Thursday, April 16, however, the bill was 
abandoned, for it was obvious that it would never pass in the time 
remaining. 

The Governor-General was in part responsible for the decision 
to abandon the remedial bill. On April 13 Aberdeen and Sinclair 
“concocted communications to Sir Mackenzie & to the Privy Council 
respectively pointing out the seriousness of the position in view of 
the fact that Parliament had but a week more to run, that the 
Supplementary Estimates had to be prepared & a vote for the 
payment of rifles ordered through the War Office for the militia. This 
was sent in order to prepare them for a probable refusal to sign 
a Royal Warrant for raising money, which according to the con- 
stitution should only be had recourse to if the expenditure is 


7Ibid., Jan. 12, 1896. 
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unforseen.” Laurier agreed to let the estimates pass, presumably 
on Sinclair’s verbal assurance that Parliament would be summoned 
right after the election.*® Parliament was dissolved on April 24, the 
general election was called for June 23, and the next session 
scheduled for July 16. 

The Bowell Administration was to expire with the seventh 
Parliament, and Aberdeen thus faced another succession. Tupper 
had an understanding, if not a promise, in his pocket, but at the last 
moment attempts were made to draft Sir Donald Smith. That 
apparently ingenuous if not indomitable duo, McNeill and Weldon, 
led the movement and both pressed their views upon Sinclair." 
Smith himself admitted that he had received “hundreds of letters 
from all over the country urging him that he ought to come forward 
as Premier. But this he felt he would not do, although Sir Mackenzie 
told him yesterday that if he was asked for advice by H.E. when 
resigning as to whom was to be his successor that he would advise 
Sir Donald & that moreover he would serve under him.”*? There 
was, then, an alternative to Tupper, one whose selection by the 
Governor-General could be justified on the grounds that it was 
advised by the retiring Prime Minister. 

On Monday, April 27, Bowell appeared at Government House to 
tender his resignation. Lady Aberdeen left a record of the con- 
versation. 


He signified very evidently that he hoped that H.E. would not ask his advice 
as to whom to send for & so H.E. did not. At the same time H.E. indicated that 
he only saw one alternative, that was Sir Charles Tupper—he showed that 
he knew of the movement on behalf of Sir Donald but that he realized that he 
would not accept, even if he were sent for, & that there were other reasons 
which would make his Premiership unworkable. Sir Mackenzie spoke about 
this possibility a little & said how he would have been ready to serve under 
Sir Donald, provided that some of the men in the present Cabinet were not 
asked to serve again, & that he had told Sir Donald this. . . . He does not him- 
self think that the Conservatives will win at the election, unless the policy of 
obstruction of the Liberals has given them a chance. Of course all this was 
expected & there did not seem much choice as to what to do next. But still 
to have to send for a man whose whole life has been devoted to scheming & 
who will spare no means of any sort which may be of use in securing of his 
party with himself as Premier was a distasteful job. It seems so untrue to the 
country to have to place it bound in the power of such a man.8% 
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Laurier, on the other hand, was the embodiment of political wisdom 
and virtue: “he certainly seems to look more into the future & to 
take a more statesmanlike view of things than the others—& he 
does not grasp for power.”** It was to be some time yet, though, 
before pictures of “Mr. L.” could adorn the walls of Government 
House along with those of “Mr. G.” 

This last piece of unpleasant business finished, the Aberdeens 
moved to Quebec, and from the vantage of the Citadel watched the 
political manoeuvring in one of the last-understood elections in 
Canadian history. They were prepared for the Conservative débdcle 
in Quebec—although the party, at least the English-speaking wing, 
was not—for Judge Routhier had told them (as Chapleau had been 
trying to tell the Conservatives for years) that an ultramontane 
policy and ultramontane leaders would inevitably result in defeat.** 
The party had paid little attention, and representing Quebec in the 
Tupper cabinet were Angers, Desjardins, Taillon, and Ross—all 
ultramontanes. By the morning of June 24, with many results in, the 
Governor-General prepared for another succession, this time an 
easy and pleasant task. But that it was not to be. 

On Wednesday, June 24, the Governor-General received two 
messages. Through Captain Sinclair, Laurier informed him that it 
would be “a great injustice to the Liberal party if any Senators or 
Judges were appointed by the retiring Parlt.”** Laurier was thinking 
less about the Conservative majority in the Senate than he was 
about the internal organization of his own party. The two senator- 
ships vacated by Angers and Desjardins, both of whom had con- 
tested seats in the Commons (and had lost), would go far to con- 
ciliate those eminent Liberals who would be enraged by the new 
look in Quebec politics; and Mowat, to whom Laurier raced the day 
after the election, could represent the Government in the Senate and 
make the Laurier Administration more respectable in Ontario. Not 
long after Laurier’s message arrived Sir Charles Hibbert Tupper 
appeared in Quebec with a communication from his father. The 
Prime Minister admitted that early press reports indicated a Con- 
servative defeat but observed that since many seats were lost by 
close margins nothing could be done until after the recounts. Mean- 
while, it would be well for the Governor-General to be in Ottawa. 
Because of extensive prearranged social commitments on Dominion 
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Day, Aberdeen could not get away from Quebec until the evening 
of July 1. He arrived in Ottawa on July 2, to face the last crisis of 
his career in Canada. 


Later in the afternoon Tupper appeared at Government House. 


The plucky old thing came down blooming in a white waistcoat & seem- 
ingly as pleased with himself as ever.—He did not at all appear as the defeated 
Premier come to render an account of his defeat & of its causes to the 
representative of the Sovereign. Not he. Down he sat & for an hour & a half 
harangued H.E. on the enormity of sending Minutes of Council, under cover 
to the Clerk of the Council, asking for information on various points before 
certain Orders in Council could be signed, as for instance in the Chignectu 
Ry case. He quite ignored the fact that this was the usual custom & form of 
procedure (as shown by the office records), & that the Governor General may 
go on asking for information as long & as often as he likes. He felt that it was 
most unfortunate that these Memoranda should be recorded as part of the 
Minutes of Council. Doubtless this is so (from the retiring Government's point 
of view) when bearing in mind the nature of some of the Orders-in-Council, 
but the fact that they are recorded is one of their values, & they can never be 
made outside Privy Councillors save by the consent of the Governor General. 

Then he went on to the elections, showed conclusively to himself that Laurier 
had no majority on any one point of policy, instancing especially the trade & 
the school questions. Then he announced his intention of waiting until after 
the 7th to decide what to do when the recounts were all over & hinted the 
procedure he might take if he met Parliament. Then came some discussion as 
to whether he should recommend Senators & Judges or rather how he should 
provide especially for Monsieur Angers—a talk about the proposed appt. of 
Mr. Payne his own Secretary, to be Asst. Clerk of the Privy Council, although 
he had not passed the prescribed examination, & a few words about the Allan 
line. H.E. said little at the time & gave his visitor tea at the end; but after a 
great talk he & B went to work. HE drew up a Mem. about the Minutes of 
Council & the custom observed by his predecessors, & Capt. S worked a draft 
for a letter on the whole position. The two were finally combined. . . . It is a 
Mem. likely to have real results. . . .87 


Their conclusions—first sent informally to Tupper on Friday 
evening and later embodied in an official memorandum to the 
cabinet on Saturday, July 4—have often been noted: that the election 
had resulted in serious Conservative losses, and that in the event 
Tupper decided to meet Parliament he would probably fail to 
command a majority there; that supplies were entirely exhausted 
and Parliament must meet as soon as possible; that a defeated 
government has not the power it possessed before its defeat; and 
that the Tupper Administration, never endorsed by Parliament and 
presumably rejected by the people, was in an extremely unusual 
and weak position. Therefore, wrote the Governor-General, while 
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the Prime Minister could carry on all necessary public business, it 
would seem that “whatever business can wait without detriment to 
the public interest, may properly do so.” Several specific cases that 
fell within the latter category were mentioned, notably appoint- 
ments to the Senate and the Bench and the elevation of Mr. Payne.** 

Tupper received the memorandum Friday evening and arrived 
at Government House for a two-hour discussion Saturday morning. 
He admitted his error on the question of memoranda to Council, but 
insisted that on the main points “he was right,” and concluded the 
animated conversation with “his intimation that he would have to 
resign not on account of his defeat at the polls, but on account of H.E. 
unconstitutional action and withdrawal of confidence.”*® For two 
days the Aberdeens and Sinclair discussed the memorandum of July 
4, read their Todd, and consulted John Bourinot, who approved of 
what they had done so far.* Late Monday afternoon Tupper’s 
official reply arrived. The Prime Minister disputed Aberdeen’s con- 
tentions but accepted his decision and asked to be permitted to 
resign.** 

By the following morning, July 8, new counsels had exerted their 
influence, and when Tupper appeared he no longer wished to resign 
because of gubernatorial lack of confidence, “so anxious did he say 
he was that a great constitutional question involving friction 
between the G.G. & his advisers should not be raised.”®? Rather he 
suggested that the major recommendations be withdrawn, the minor 
ones consented to, and the whole constitutional issue be kept secret. 


88Canada, Sessional Papers, no. 7, 1896, 2, Memorandum to the Prime Minister for 
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submitted to me, i.e. the Assistant Superintendent of the Cartridge Factory, 
Quebec. .. . 
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months of May and June. 
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To this suggestion Aberdeen would not agree, and Tupper left to 
consult his colleagues without resigning. Later in the day, with 
Aberdeen quite dogmatic, Tupper formally resigned. The Governor- 
General immediately sent for the anxious leader of the Opposition. 
Laurier arrived on July 10, and accepted the commission to form a 
new administration. And as Lady Aberdeen joyfully noted, “although 
he delays giving a positive answer until he has consulted his col- 
leagues, he practically undertakes to be responsible for all His 
Excellency’s late despotic escapade & that very heartily too.” This 
_was only reasonable, of course, for Laurier was in part responsible. 
( The succession of Laurier under these circumstances probably 
| caused more political furore and more historical comment than any 
other constitutional crisis between the scandal of 1873 and the 
King-Byng affair of 1926. Tupper charged that the Governor- 
General had broken every Canadian and United Kingdom precedent; 
| Aberdeen replied with some justice that there were no precedents. 
Chamberlain approved of the principles upon which Aberdeen had 
acted, but pointedly observed that their application was always a 
matter of discretion.** Privately, both the Colonial Secretary and 
Sir Donald Smith applauded the Governor-General’s “firmness and 
fairness,” while James Bryce wrote that “it needed a great deal of 
judgement and courage to handle the matter as you did. ”® Canadian 
opinion tended as usual to divide along party lines, although Tupper 
never really secured the enthusiastic support of many of his followers 
in his attacks upon the Governor-General. 

Unquestionably Aberdeen acted well within his discretionary 
powers in refusing to accept Tupper’s advice; unless, that is, one 
accepts the novel doctrine that the representative of the Crown is 
powerless. He acted, he felt, in the public interest, and perhaps he 
did. Whether the senatorships belonged to those who had so recently 
resigned them or were more truly the spoils of battle admits of two 
answers. In the event, Laurier’s special pleading won the day and 
Angers and Desjardins were discomfited. Constitutionally, the 
Governor-General's action was beyond reasonable criticism, though 
it might be oe that admiration for Laurier and dislike of 
Tupper probably encouraged him to take the stand that he did. 
~ Excluding Dufferin and Byng, the governors-general have had a 
relatively easy time administering the government of Canada. Most 
elections have been clear-cut and the succession has usually been 
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obvious. The problem of party leadership has never been as pressing 
as it was in the period following Macdonald’s death, though the 
need for leadership has been no less. It is not impossible, however, 
that future ape might face a succession question as 
difficult as that faced by Aberdeen. Looked at from the point of 
view of the Conservative party, the succession question is instructive. 
A series of events—the early death of Cartier, the rise of the ultra- 
montanes, the Riel rebellion, to mention but a few—had led to the 
breakdown of the Macdonald-Cartier pattern of dualism even before 
Macdonald died in June, 1891. Even though no successor had been 
found to Cartier, Macdonald himself had generally been regarded 
as a faithful adherent to the principles that had governed the 
original party union. On his death the time had obviously come for 
the Conservative party to re-establish the racial union under new 
leaders. Instead, it began to crumble. The Manitoba schools question 
simply accelerated the breakup of the party, and the difficulty in 
finding an acceptable leader both reflected and underlined the 
fundamental lack of unity within it. 

Sir Charles Tupper satisfied the needs of the moment. In Ontario 
he brought to mind the great days of the party in the time of Sir 
John A., while in Quebec he convinced the ultramontanes that he 
alone could enact remedial legislation. But in the long run his 
accession shattered the party, for basically Tupper was staunchly 
Anglo-Saxon, resolutely Protestant, and militantly imperialistic. 
Moreover, the Conservatives miscalculated, tragically for the future 
of the party, when they assumed that the ultramontanes could 
effectively represent the province of Quebec. They may have been 
the most able men, but they were never the most numerous. Even 
before Tupper passed from the scene the Conservative party had 
ceased to be a federation. Before long it was not even a coalition, 
for there were no Quebec Conservatives with whom the rest of the 
party could coalesce. 












CONSCRIPTION, 1917: A BRIEF FOR THE DEFENCE 
A. M. WiL~mMs 


HE reaction of French Canada to conscription has been 

treated in some detail by Professor Mason Wade’ and Miss 

Elizabeth Armstrong? but the story of its effect on the Liberal 
party and on the election of 1917 has not yet been fully told. 
Recently the papers of several leading men in this political drama 
have been made available to historians and they inspire further 
study of these events. The papers of Sir Wilfrid Laurier trace like 
a fascinating novel the collapse of the strong Liberal party around 
its tragic, white-plumed hero. They blame the catastrophe on the 
political machinations of the Government and contend that con- 
scription was neither necessary nor successful, but that it caused a 
serious rift between Quebec and the rest of Canada. Thus the 
Laurier Papers tend to confirm the story of conscription as it has 
been accepted by Canadian historians. But there are other versions 
of this story in such collections as the Borden Papers, the Rowell 
Papers, and the Dafoe Papers. In fact the cumulative effect of new 
materials is to show that not only was conscription militarily neces- 
sary—that Canada’s contribution to the fighting lagged behind that 
of her principal allies and sister Dominions until conscription was 
employed—but also that the success of conscription was not achieved 
at the cost of a national tragedy. 

One fact that constantly obtrudes on the reader of the new 
collections is the remarkable political success of conscription. This 
raises the suspicion that the Military Service Bill was introduced by 
the Government as a political expedient. There is no absolute evi- 
dence to prove or disprove this suggestion, but it deserves fuller 
examination. 

Whenever the members of the federal Conservative party assessed 
their political stock during the winter of 1916 to 1917 they felt very 
uncomfortable. The extended life of Parliament was running out 
and the Government was unpopular with the public. The Liberal 
party on the other hand was, or appeared to be, strong and con- 
fident. The Conservatives were in trouble. Of seven provincial 
elections held between August, 1915, and June, 1917, they lost seven. 
In three provinces Conservative governments were ousted and in 
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all the other elections the Conservatives held fewer seats after the 
voting than they had before. In Manitoba and British Columbia 
the elections were utter routs. In the latter province the Liberals 
had started the year 1916 with no seats in the provincial legislature 
and finished with 37 out of 47, and in Manitoba the Conservatives 
lost 22 seats, giving the Liberals an over-all majority of 32 seats. 
While provincial etn do not always reflect the standing of 
federal parties, these were unusually heavy portents. Of the New 
Brunswick election Dafoe wrote: “The result in New Brunswick 
must have been very discouraging to them, as that was in fact a 
trial of strength between the Dominion parties”;* while a leading 
federal Liberal admitted modestly: “Our successes in the provincial 
arenas are due solely to the mistakes, corruption and incompetence 
of our opponents. . . .”* 

Federal by-elections are another measure of government popu- 
larity. The paucity of by-elections in this period constitutes an 
admission of Government weakness; for, while the Conservative 
party retained its seats in the three ridings that were opened, the 
Government dared not issue writs in the other twenty constituencies 
which became vacant between March, 1915, and July, 1917. 

There were reasons for the Government's unpopularity. Its weak- 
ness and ineptness appeared quite obviously in the Ross Rifle 
débdcle. Wartime patronage and profiteering was not proven by a 
royal commission or in a court of law, but the Liberal members of 
Parliament were not alone in believing the repeated accusations 
and in blaming the laxity of the Government. The cost of living 
was rising very sharply with the wartime economic boom and the 
benefits of higher prices did not accrue to all the population. The 
parliamentary Opposition felt that Messrs. Mackenzie and Mann 
should not be reimbursed for a railway taken over by the Govern- 
ment when at the point of bankruptcy. Sir George Foster feared 
this might make electioneering material,® while of the Quebec and 
Saguenay Railway purchase he wrote: “The Quebec and Saguenay 
mess goes through—an unsavory and absolutely indefensible job— 
put through by the Prime Minister in pursuance of arrangements 
made with Forget and the Bank of Commerce nearly three years 
ago.”® 

SThe extraordinary personality of Sam Hughes constituted both an 
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internal weakness within the Government and an election handicap. 
This was almost unanimously admitted on both sides, while the 
adverse report of Judge Galt on Hon. Robert Rogers’ connections 
with government contracts in Manitoba was honey to the Opposition 
bears. Of these two ministers Foster asserted: “Both have been 
loads to carry—neither should have been made minister—for both 
the party has paid and will pay dearly.’ The increasing failure of 
recruiting and the dismal flop of two substitute measures, national 
service and the semi-active militia, served to increase a general lack 
of confidence. The Prime Minister was accused of weakness, in- 
action, and vacillation; “a well meaning incompetent”® Dafoe 
dubbed him, while a member of the cabinet repeatedly denounced 
his policy of rca er ne J drift.”® 

The Conservative who looked at the political scene would then 
turn anxiously to the calendar. The life of Parliament would expire 
on October 7, 1917, and the belligerent Opposition were not likely 
to grant another extension. With six months left, Dafoe predicted: 
“Their defeat when they appeal to the people appears inevitable, 
unless some new factor enters into the contest and gives them a 
good battle cry.””° 

The miracle happened. Six months later, a new factor gave 
Borden and his party not only a great battle cry but a large majority 
in the election. The Liberal Opposition so strong in January was 
pitifully weak in December, its leader had offered to resign, and a 
majority of its outstanding members had left the party or refused it 
their support. Strong provincial or local Liberal organizations had 
melted away or deserted intact to the enemy. In 1916 the Liberal 
party in Saskatchewan had a well-oiled party machine. Its engineer, 
Hon. J. A. Calder, boasted: “. . . our people are but awaiting the 
fray. The general federal election cannot be brought on too soon to 
please our people.”"* A year later, almost to the day, a lone Saskat- 
chewan Liberal appealed for help: “So far as organization goes 
Calder is the whole thing and his going . . . has left us high and 
dry.”!* “We are in a bad way here.”™ 

In New Brunswick “Fighting Frank” Carvell, the most promising 
of the young Liberals and a recent nominee to succeed Laurier, took 
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his political army over to the Government. In Nova Scotia the astute 
provincial Premier—Prime Minister five years longer than Mackenzie 
King—had considered an offer to enter the Union cabinet and had 
promised to back Government candidates in his province. Laurier 
lamented his lost follower “whose judgment is so clear and whose 
sagacity was never at fault.”"* Fielding, the old veteran, the crown 
prince of the Liberal party, was bewailed in biblical language.** In 
Ontario the provincial Liberal leader was one of the first to join the 
Borden cabinet, and more ill news soon reached Laurier: “Yester- 
day it was Pardee and today it will be Graham. Graham and Pardee 
as dear to me as my own brothers.”’* In Alberta and Manitoba the 
leading Liberals also deserted, and in Alberta the two remaining 
Liberal leaders, Oliver and Cross, were by this time bitter foes. In 
British Columbia the Liberal Premier made overtures to the federal 
Government. The two great Liberal newspapers followed the 
traitors, setting an example that was emulated by all but three of the 
Liberal papers west of the Ottawa River.” 

This great tribulation was brought on the Liberal party by the 
announcement of the Government's Military Service bill. It pulled 
the Borden Government out of the mire and set it on its feet. It split 
both of the old parties and made Union Government possible. It 
won the election of 1917 for Borden and company. There were, of 
course, other factors that contributed to the Government's revival. 
The ditching of Sam Hughes and Bob Rogers, the last-minute 
adoption of a mild form of income tax, the slight boosting of an 
inadequate profits tax; the appointment of a vigorous food controller, 
though with but limited powers, the admission of wheat and flour 
tariff-free into the United States, and the fixing of wheat prices at 
over two dollars a bushel, all helped. The nefarious War Times 
Election Act also increased the votes for the Government and denied 
votes to the Opposition. But conscription was the big issue; it acted 
as a solvent on Liberal party bonds while it brought together an 
amazing array of political talent in the Union Government. It was 
the dominant issue before the electors at the polls. In all the 
provinces of Canada this issue was sentimentalized and exaggerated; 
it was screamed from the hustings and thundered from the pulpits. 
Those against it were “cowards and traitors” and those for were 
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“autocrats worse than the Kaiser.” Unquestionably, then, conscrip- 
tion proved a wonderful political expedient. But was it nothing 
more? 

A crisis existed. Canada was fighting a war. She was fighting not 
for England and not for France but for Canada. She was not only 
defending the principles of right, of justice, and of democracy, but 
she was also defending Canada’s right to these principles. Laurier 
said of the Canadian soldiers: “They have left their avocations to 
do battle for a cause which they deem, and rightly deem the cause 
of freedom . . . to save civilization from the unbridled lust of con- 
quest and domination.”’* Whether Canada was expecting an im- 
minent invasion was immaterial, for, as Foster pointed out, “It 
makes very little difference if we do not win this war whether the 
Hun today is three thousand miles away from Canada or only half 
a mile beyond our coasts. In either case if the Hun wins the ultimate 
result would be the same.”® Rowell outlined the basic milita 
strategy involved: “Surely the time has come when we can all 
recognize that Canada is being defended in Flanders and in France 
just as truly and much more effectively than she could be defended 
on the banks of the St. Lawrence.””° 

There is no doubt that the war in 1917 was balancing finely, too 
finely, in the scales of the future. In the spring of 1917 Russia's vast 
manpower resources were becoming useless while the fighting 
potential of the United States could not be mustered immediately. 
Italy was not always holding her own against Austria, and in the 
French armies there were mutinies. Even in Britain there was de- 
featism and some despair as the early over-optimism gave way to 
dark pessimism. The submarine was wreaking havoc in the Atlantic, 
while the mighty British navy was vainly casting about for adequate 
counter measures. Bloody fighting had taken place in 1916 with 
but small advances by either side, and leaders on both sides were 
coming to realize that victory must entail further great sacrifices 
and possibly prolonged and increasing hardships. 

With this crisis at hand, was Canada doing all in her power to 
help defeat Germany? There were many Canadians who contended 
that Canada had sent overseas as many men as her economy could 
possibly spare. There were those who claimed that Canada had 
done enough. Canada had indeed contributed a substantial share 
to the allied effort; but she had done less than others. In the con- 
tribution of manpower she lagged far behind Great Britain and 
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France, and she had done less than the other Dominions. Straight 
comparisons, especially with the older countries, are not really valid 
but the ratios are striking. According to Hon. N. W. Rowell, to 
equal Australia’s effort Canada should have had overseas at the end 
of January, 1917, 500,000 men; to compare with New Zealand her 
quota was 450,000, and with South Africa, over 400,000. In actual 
fact there were 284,000 Canadians in England and France. France 
and Great Britain had respectively four and three times as many 
men in the forces in proportion to their population. These figures 
are difficult to verify. By the end of the war the ratios had changed, 
but this was mostly because of Canada’s great effort in 1918 under 
the pressure of conscription. But never at any time was Canada 
suffering seriously from lack of manpower. Her booming economy 
was one indication. Rowell claimed that “Canada has profited the 
most and suffered the least from this war of any of the nations of 
the empire.”** Individuals were making great sacrifices, but the 
nation was not, either in manpower or in national wealth.” 

It is impossible to compare accurately the economy of Canada 
in the First and Second World Wars. Both periods were eras of 
great expansion, but the contribution in manpower in the Second 
World War was proportionately greater. With an increase in popu- 
lation of 50 per cent, her commitment in manpower increased over 
60 per cent. Even this greater contribution, however, did not 
seriously impair Canada’s vital industries. 

Canada had sent 312,000 men overseas by the end of April, 1917, 
and in France she was maintaining four divisions with supporting 
units, a total of more than 125,000 men. The Canadian Government 
had hoped to send a fifth division to France, but the decreasing 
enlistment at home prohibited this. To keep the four divisions up 
to strength, an estimated 10,000 men were required every month as 
reinforcements.”* The figures of actual reinforcements available are 
hard to find and can be deduced only approximately, yet it would 
seem that at the end of April Canada had reinforcements for 
approximately six months, under normal circumstances. There were, 
however, some complications with regard to existing reinforcements. 
Losses were heaviest in the infantry, - the men available were not 
all infantrymen. The voluntary enlistment of infantry in the first 
four months of 1917 was so low that normal wastage in Canada left 


21Quotation and figures from P.A.C., Rowell Papers, Rowell to Laurier, July 11, 
1917. 
22E. L. Bogart, Direct and Indirect Costs of the Great World War (London, 1920). 
28P.A.C., Borden Papers, OC 499, p. 53524. 
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very few men for overseas. Thus April and May produced a gross 
total of 3,000 infantry recruits who still had to be trained, with a 
percentage of wastage resulting. In these same two months Cana- 
dian battle casualties in France were 20,045. Approximately 10,000 
of these casualties, or about 80 per cent of the wounded, could be 
expected to return to the trenches eventually, but the loss of men 
still exceeded the gain by over 7,000. Normal infantry reinforcement 
requirements were 7,800 per month.” At the rate of the 1917 spring 
enlistment it would take more than four months’ enlistment to make 
up one normal month’s loss—and enlistment had not yet reached its 
lowest point. These were the figures as they appeared at the time 
conscription was introduced. In actual fact the existing reinforce- 
ments together with the reduced voluntary enlistments were 
adequate for a year; a year that had, however, much lighter 
casualties than were expected. 

In the meantime the High Command was presenting to the 
Imperial War Cabinet its urgent requirement for more troops. 
Borden, Perley, and Kemp, the ministers most closely connected 
with Canadian military decisions, saw what a strenuous effort the 
other allies were putting forth; they saw the great need for men at 
the front but they could not, under the circumstances, commit 
Canada to the sending of a fifth division. Instead they set themselves 
the goal of enlisting another 100,000 men. Whether these men 
could be used to fill out the fifth division or whether they would have 
to be used entirely in reinforcing the four divisions would depend 
on military factors and on the speed of enlistment. The need was 
great and the men were available. How could they be best 
mobilized? 

It would appear that by the spring of 1917 the Canadian Govern- 
ment had exhausted the potentialities of voluntary recruiting. In 
the first three years of war the Government and the Militia Depart- 
ment had made many mistakes, some of them gross errors in tact 
and common sense. The greatest offender was the Minister of Militia, 
but the rest of the cabinet and especially the Prime Minister must 
share the blame. They had antagonized over-sensitive Quebec; they 
had authorized the recruiting of units and then broken them up; 
they had commissioned too many officers and lacked the courage to 
put them to work or discharge them; they had failed to recruit 
wealth as they recruited manpower and they had not stopped profit- 
eering or patronage. By 1917 many of these mistakes had become 


24Figures are from House of Commons Debates, 1917, II, 1816; III, 2892; also 
Borden Papers, OC 332, pp. 39112, 39121, 39128, OC 494. 
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obvious even to the Government, but the damage was done. The 
trend of enlistment showed a fairly steady downward curve from 
about 30,000 a month in January, 1916, to under 5,000 a month in 
April 1917.25 

Measures had to be adopted to check this trend. Drastic solutions 
were suggested and tried. A semi-active militia force was to replace 
all soldiers in Canada who were willing to go overseas; a board of 
national service directors was appointed to advise the Government 
and local authorities on recruiting matters and stimulate enlistment 
in all parts of Canada. An Order in Council was passed prohibiting 
all mad persons between the ages of 18 and 45 from leaving Canada 
subject to regulations. An income tax was introduced and profit 
taxes were slightly increased. The formation of a French-Canadian 
brigade was given serious consideration—two years ioo late. Major- 
General Lessard and Colonel Blondin were sent to work up a 
recruiting campaign in Quebec, while members of the cabinet 
toured other parts of Canada in the interests of recruiting. Dis- 
tinguished French veterans were sent from France to help the 
campaign in Quebec; and the help of the Catholic clergy from 
France was offered and accepted. But enlistments dropped to 3,000 
in August, 1917. This was not enough to keep even two divisions 
in the field. The obvious answer to this manpower problem was 
conscription. Almost every country was using it and using it effect- 
ively. Selective conscription they found to be more efficient and 
more just than voluntary recruiting. 

It would appear, then, that the consequent Military Service Act 
could have played a dual role in the Government's plans; it did help 
to win an election and it was also required as a most necessary spur 
to the war effort. Probably both of these roles were incentives to its 
adoption, but it is quite evident that the political potential of this 
move, if it was actually recognized, was vastly underrated. In fact, 
when the Conservatives introduced the Military Service Bill they 
were not at all certain that it would get the support of the majority 
of the country. They were afraid to trust it to a referendum, for they 
saw what had happened in Australia. The restrictive franchise laws 
are probably the best indication of the Government’s lack of con- 
fidence in conscription as a vote-getter. Of course, once the election 
campaign was well under way there was little doubt on either side 


25Enlistment figures have been compiled from several excerpts from House of 
Commons Debates, notably 1917, III, 2202, 2892. A full set of enlistment statistics 
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as to popular opinion. Outside the province of Quebec 20 anti- 
conscription and 150 pro-conscription members were elected to 
the House of Commons; the popular vote outside Quebec was 
509,940 against the Government out of 1,501.719 votes cast.”* 

Conscription was not introduced specifically to win an election; 
for at the time of its introduction a wartime election was no cer- 
tainty. Many Conservatives were vigorously urging Borden to have 
the life of Parliament further extended. The British government was 
approached through Perley to see if an extension would be granted 
on an address of Parliament passed by a mere party majority, and 
the answer was favourable.** Moreover, Sir Robert certainly did 
not see compulsory recruitment as a political stepping-stone, for 
having introduced the measure, he offered to resign in favour of 
anyone who could form a coalition government. In fact, there were 
men who apparently sacrificed all their political achievements in 
backing this measure, men such as Fieldin ng and Graham. On the 
other hand, it seems no less apparent that the Borden Government 
did not envisage the long-term effects of conscription on the 
fortunes of the Conservative party. In any case one might doubt 
that such a realization would have swayed them from this measure. 
Assuredly, men on both sides of the question were most sincere. 

There seems to be no proof, in short, that the leaders of the Con- 
servative party saw conscription as a political expedient, while there 
is some evidence to show that the Military Service Act was intro- 
duced with fear as to its political effect. It is difficult to believe, 
however, that the Government was so far out of touch with popular 
feeling that it introduced the Act without at least a strong hope that 
the measure would improve the political outlook. 

Quite apart from its possible implications for the Conservative 
party the passing of conscription seemed to be fraught with serious 
consequences to the country. Apparently the most serious danger 
was that conscription would cause a grave rift between Quebec and 
the rest of Canada. Conscription was opposed by a large group in 
Canada. Their argument that the Government had mismanaged 
recruiting and other military matters was undoubtedly sound, but 
this would not help to rectify the current serious crisis. They also 
maintained that conscription would split the country and that a 
divided country could not put forward as great an effort as a united 
country. This was one of the most prevalent but also one of the 


26Canadian Annual Review, 1917, 643. 
27P.A.C., Perley Papers, 228, 229. 
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weakest arguments, for the country was in fact no longer united 
and it would become more severely rent whether conscription was 
introduced or no. The English-speaking provinces were growing 
ever more furious and indignant at Quebec, while Quebec became 
more bitter. Dark threats were uttered as to how Quebec would 
react to conscription, yet there was no guarantee that inflamed feel- 
ings in the other provinces might not also boil over. Borden wrote 
to Archbishop Bruchési: 


Believe me, I have given much anxious thought to the consequences which 
you apprehend as probable or even inevitable upon the enactment of the 
~~ legislation. . . . But I fear your Grace may not be well informed as 
to the strength of feeling which exists in practically every province outside of 
Quebec on this question. . . . If the measure were abandoned or if no such 
measure had been introduced and the present Government should persist in 
attempting to carry on the affairs of the country in the face of so intense and 
vehement a feeling, disorders as grave perhaps even _— than those which 
your Grace apprehends would be extremely probable if not inevitable.?* 


There is a good deal to support this statement. Dafoe, for in- 
stance, a normally level-headed man, showed his intensity of feeling 
in a letter to Thomas Coté: 


Do you not know my dear Coté, that in Australia, 14 percent of the whole 
population enlisted voluntarily? On that basis there would be in the Canadian 
armies today about 150,000 French Canadians in place of 15,000 or 20,000 
at the outside. When you have done half as much as Australia it will be time 
for you to talk. 

The trouble between the English and French Canadians has become acute, 
because French Canadians have refused to play their part in this war—being 
the only known race of white men to quit. They try to excuse themselves by 
alleging that they have domestic grievances which should first be righted. The 
excuse, if true, would be contemptible. In the face of an emergency like this 
domestic questions have to stand. 

Do not flatter yourself with the idea that the English Canadians are dis- 
turbed by your attitude of injured innocence or your threats of reprisals. You 
can do precisely as you please; and we shall do whatever may be necessary. 
When we demonstrate, as we shall, that a solid Quebec is without power, 
there may be a return to reason along the banks of the St. Lawrence.?® 


One of the most moderate of the English magazines, Saturday Night, 
a pro-Laurier publication almost to the last, burst out in its turn: 
“Any measure taken by the Government whereby the various 
Provinces can be forced to give their per capita proportion toward 


28Borden Papers, Memoir Notes, 2119. 
*°Dafoe Papers, J. W. Dafoe to Thos. Coté, Jan. 1, 1918. 
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the Army and to other war activities, would not only silence this 
nest of traitors by giving them some real work to do, but it would 
have the unqualified approval of Canadians from Halifax to Van- 
couver.”*° Or again: “There is no doubt in the world that a con- 
spiracy exists against it [Military Service Act] in the French portions 
of the Province of Quebec. It is certainly not the intention of English 
Canada to stand idly by and see itself bled of men in order that the 
Quebec shirker may sidestep his responsibilities. If this maladminis- 
tration of a law of the land is allowed to continue, the Government 
may just as well understand now as later that English Canada does 
not propose to put up with it.”** 

Other papers were considerably more rabid;** while a high ranking 
soldier wrote from overseas: “It seems to me that the issue of con- 
scription now before the people will clear the air generally. If it is 
not decided by peaceful means I should think one day guns will 
have to decide that too.” 

Nor was Borden idly prating when he spoke of the hardened 
veterans of Ypres, the Somme, Vimy Ridge, and Courcelette: “If 
what are left of 400,000 such men come back to Canada with fierce 
resentment in their hearts, conscious that they have been deserted 
and betrayed, how shall we meet them when they ask the reason? 
I am not so much concerned for the day when this Bill becomes law, 
as for the day when these men return if it is rejected.”** How these 
men felt can be seen in the way they cast their ballots in December, 
1917. There was only one issue for the soldier in that election and 
the result was almost 12 to 1 in favour of conscription.** Anyone who 
has spoken to veterans of the First World War could hardly doubt 
their feelings on this subject. That they could act in unison to 
demonstrate their purpose they showed in 1919 in Witley and Rhyll 
Camps. And there they were only venting minor grievances. 

Despite the variety of evidence, the intensity of feeling among 
eallenelinn Canadians on conscription has been generally dis- 
regarded by historians. One reason for this is that the English- 
speaking provinces were not united on the desirability of con- 
scription whereas Quebec showed a solid front against it. Another 


30Saturday Night, May 19, 1917. 
31[bid., Dec. 1, 1917; also June 9, 1917, Jan. 26, 1918, April 13, 1918, Aug. 11, 
1917, Sept. 8, 1917. 
32E. H. Armstrong, The Crisis of Quebec, 207-8. 
33Rowell Papers, J. M. Macdonnell to Rowell, June 14, 1917. 
84House of Commons Debates, 1917, III. 


85Soldier votes were 215,849 for Union Government, 18,522 against: Canadian 
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reason is that until the election campaign of 1917 leadership was 
lacking for the pro-conscription forces; but then it emerged in great 
strength. 

Moe historians also seem to have accepted the thesis that con- 
scription was a failure, that it did not produce worthwhile results. 
But this is not true. The Military Service Act was passed to enlist 
men as required; the first requirement was repeatedly announced 
as being from 50,000 to 100,000 men, and the Act itself provided that 
“unless further authorized by Parliament the reinforcements pro- 
vided under this Act shall not exceed one hundred thousand men.” 
Conscription produced that number. The figures from different 
sources vary from less than 80,000 to over 170,000. The one generally 
accepted is 83,355 but this figure is generally conceded to be that of 
the number of draftees actually “on parade.” This fails to take into 
account several categories of men who had also been raised. They 
were the men ro ee those whose medical category was 
lowered after enlistment, those on compassionate or harvest leave, 
and those who had enlisted in the Imperial forces. Except for harvest 
leave these were the types of casualties quite common to the C.E.F. 
before the Military Service Act, and therefore in comparing the 
results of conscription with those of voluntary recruitment most of 
them should be included. The most detailed figures available appear 
in the report of the Director of the Military Service Branch to his 
Minister in 1919.** They are as follows: 


Made available for military service by M.S.A. 179,933 
Not processed by Nov. 11 26,225 
Defaulters 24,139 

“Placed in uniform” by the M.S.A. 129,569 


Of these 7,673 enlisted in Imperial forces 


The total enlistment of Canadians in the First World War is 
constantly quoted as 619,636. This total was arrived at by counting 
personnel documents or attestation papers. Out of this total 121,896 
must be credited to the Military Service Act, for whether men were 
on leave or discharged their attestation papers remained on file. In 
other words: 

M.S.A. 121,896 

total enlistment ~ 619,636 
Reduce one figure and you must reduce the other. Neither the figure 
121,896 nor 129,569 shows the effective result of conscription. Owing 


86Canada, Sessional Papers, no. 246, 1919, “The Report of the Director of the 
Military Service Act to the Minister of Justice.” 
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to circumstances only a fraction of these numbers had any influence 
on the outcome of the war, but what these figures represent is the 
total of Canadian attestations under the Act and the total of Cana- 
dian plus Imperial attestations. The figures released by the Depart- 
ment of National Defence are invariably lower than this: thus in 
the departmental memoranda of 1918 and 1919 the figure 83,355 is 
insisted on, with the stipulation that this does not include those dis- 
charged or on leave without pay. The total enlistments according 
to these memoranda is 549,339 and not 619,636." The latter figure is 
vouched for by the machine card operators who checked these totals 
for the Department of Veterans Affairs. A fairly detailed study of 
the Military Service Act by the Historical Section of the Department 
of National Defence uses the figures as quoted from the Report of 
the Director of the Military Service Act.* 

In any case, the monthly enlistment was raised from 4,500 in 
December, 1917, to over 19,000 in January, 1918, while the average 
enlistment for the first eight months of 1918, until the war had 
been virtually won, was over 18,000 a month, whereas the average 
monthly enlistment during 1917 had been less than 6,000. The total 
enlistment in the C.E.F., both draftees and volunteers, for the period 
the Act was in force to the end of the war was 156,018.** Plainly, the 
Military Service Act was not a failure and it was not ineffective, 
even though the administration of it was inefficient. 

In this last respect, it proposed to fulfil its original purpose of 
enlisting 100,000 men by calling up selected groups as they were 
required. The Act divided the manhood of Canada into six classes. 
Class 1, to be called first, included single men age 20 to 34; these 
were over 400,000 in number. But the exemptions were too 
generous and too vague: “if it is in the national interest” was the 
phrase used in the Act to justify exemption. Well might an 
Opposition member exclaim: “By this act all may be called, and by 
this act all may be exempted.”*° The exemption clause was mani- 
pulated somewhat obviously for election purposes. On December 
3, 1917, ten days before the election, the Government exempted all 
farmers from compulsory enlistment. This gave the farmers an idle 
winter; but then in the middle of April, when the farmers were 
beginning their spring work, all exemptions for the ages 20 to 22 


87Memoranda Respecting Work of the Department of Militia and Defence, nos. 5 
and 6, 1918 and 1919. 
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were cancelled. Moreover, while the Act became law on August 29, 
1917, the first men were not called until October 13, and they were 
not called to report until January, 1918. Undoubtedly there must be 
administrative oe but this particular lapse was not entirely in 
tone with the Government’s grim picture of the existing crisis. 

The Military Service Act, however, was to produce manpower not 
only for immediate reinforcements but also for the big allied effort 
which was envisaged, and which like the Normandy invasion of 
1944 turned out to be not as costly as forecast. Accordingly, as late 
as September, 1918, Borden warned Lloyd George about the com- 
mitment of these reserves: “Having regard to policy practically 
settled before my departure as to conserving troops for decisive 
offensive next year I conclude that different policy has been adopted. 
. . . Is there any apprehension that enemy is holding powerful 
reserves of highly trained troops for counter attack at opportune 
moment. . . ."** The allies expected to make their big push in 1919. 
Fortunately the enemy broke sooner, and under the skilful leader- 
ship of Foch the allies exploited the break-through most success- 
fully. This early victory was not foreseen by even the most sanguine 
in 1917 or 1918. Under these circumstances only 47,509*? draftees 
were sent overseas. There are no figures to show ee many of them 
served at the front. 

Conscription in 1917-18 was one of the big issues of Canadian 
political life, and it continues to reappear at intervals, its advocates 
parading its economy, its efficiency, and its justice. But the politician 
shudders at its appearance and quickly turns his back. If he were 
induced to discuss it, he would probably admit that in the First 
World War conscription proved a very successful short-term 
political device, though its success was not foreseen. He would 
also have to admit that Canada’s war effort, ney in manpower, 
compared unfavourably with that of the other major allies and 
with the efforts of the other Dominions; that voluntary recruiting 
for various reasons was dead while conscription was undoubtedly 
the most sensible as well as the most expedient substitute; and that 
Canada was fighting a war which would certainly have been lost in 
the spring of 1918 if other countries had followed Canada’s tardy 
example. He probably would require some convincing that con- 
scription did little to aggravate an existing schism; that it aired a 
festering issue and perhaps prevented a more serious breach. And 
he would then conclude: “Let’s forget it. It’s bad business.” 


41Perley Papers, Borden to Lloyd George, Sept. 7, 1918. 
42Canadian Annual Review, 1919, 24. 





THE JOURNALS OF GENERAL SIR F. P. ROBINSON, G.C.B. 


RicHarp A. PRESTON 


Tue Library of the Royal Military College has recently acquired two bound 
volumes, the “Journals of General Sir F. P. Robinson, G.C.B., 1777-1814.” 
Sir Frederick Philipse Robinson (1763-1852) was the fourth son of Colonel 
Beverley Robinson of New York. His grandfather, John Robinson, had been 
President of the Council of Virginia and his great-grandfather, Christopher 
Robinson, had emigrated to Virginia about 1666. Sir Frederick was distantly 
related to Sir John Beverley Robinson Bart. (1791-1863), Chief Justice of 
Upper Canada.! 

These volumes contain holograph letters, journals, and sketches connected 
with various periods in General Robinson’s long military career. They were 
given by him to his daughter Mrs. Maria Hamilton, who passed them on in 
1880 to Colonel (later Major-General) Charles W. Robinson, a member of 
another branch of the family who was also descended from the first Robinson 
to emigrate to Virginia. Colonel Charles Robinson inserted some additional 
manuscript material and annotations. The volumes have now come to the 
Royal Military College from the estate of Miss J. C. B. Robinson, a descendant 
of Colonel Charles, by purchase through Francis Edwards, Ltd., of London. 

The bulk of the material in them covers General Robinson’s experiences in 
the West Indies, 1793-4, and in the Peninsula, 1812-14, and throws much 
light upon those campaigns, especially upon the latter. Sir Frederick went to 
Wellington’s army in Spain in September, 1812, and as a major-general com- 
manded first a brigade and later a division. He was engaged in action at Osma, 
Vittoria, St. Sebastian, the Nive, and Bayonne; and according to Napier he 
gained the reputation of being a “man of daring spirit.” His account of his 
service in the Peninsular War runs to 156 pages and includes a detailed 
description of the capture of St. Sebastian. He also gives much information 
about the relations of the troops with the Portuguese and Spaniards. The 
General illustrated his writings with several delightful sketches of the people 
he saw and the places he visited in the Peninsula collected from various sources. 
Some of these are initialled “A. R.,” probably the work of his daughter, Annie. 

Robinson’s holograph “Journal of the Peninsular War” was apparently written 
out by him some time after the events described. In the second volume of the 
papers there is another draft of this same Journal, two hundred pages long, 
which is in a different hand. A pencil note says that this copy was made by his 
daughter, Maria, in 1814. Presumably both copies came from an original journal 
not now extant. The two versions are substantially the same but individual 
sentences have been redrafted and each contains some details omitted from 
the other. The “Journal of the Campaign in the West Indies,” on the other hand, 
consists of notes made at the time on 96 pages of a small notebook and seems 
to be the original version set down from day to day. In it Robinson describes 
the reduction of Martinique, St. Lucia, and Guadeloupe. The volumes also 


1See Julia Jarvis, Three Centuries of the Robinsons: The Story of a Family (Toronto, 
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contain an account of Robinson’s campaigns in the American Revolutionary 
War which is much briefer and less important because he was then a very 
junior officer. This account was also written in later life. 

Documents which are of more especial interest to students of Canadian 
history are a Journal of Robinson’s service in Canada during and after the 
War of 1812 and a number of original letters and reports. Robinson was sent 
to North America in June, 1814, in command of a brigade, and took part in the 
attack on Plattsburg in September of that year, on which occasion he forced 
the passage of the Saranac but was ordered to retire when the British fleet met 
disaster on Lake Champlain. The original of the letter which Adjutant-General 
E. Baynes sent to General Robinson to order him to retire is included among 
the letters following the Journal. This 45-page account of his military career 
in Canada was apparently written in 1815, by which time Robinson had 
succeeded to the office of provisional commander-in-chief and Lieutenant- 
Governor of the upper province, a post which he held until the return of 
Lieutenant-Governor Sir Francis Gore in September, 1815. The supporting 
reports, letters, and orders include originals written during the campaign itself. 

General Robinson’s Journal was used as the basis of an article written by 
Major-General C. W. Robinson, “The Expedition to Plattsburg upon Lake 
Champlain, Canada, 1814” (Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, 
August, 1916). Portions of Sir Frederick’s Journal were included in the article, 
but passages were left out without any indication that editorial omission had 
been made by the author. Sir Frederick had been exceedingly critical of 
General Sir George Prevost’s handling of the campaign and forecast that, if the 
army held an enquiry, the decision would go against Prevost. The author of the 
article in the R.U.S.I. Journal carefully omitted these criticisms in the published 
version. His own copy of the article, bound with the manuscripts, is endorsed, 
“In this I have embodied all I thought right or desirable to publish from Sir 
F, R’s Journal contained in this book and especially for a short paper of this 
kind. C. M. R.”2 

Sir Frederick had written, “It appears to me that the Army moved against 
Platsburg without any regularly digested plan by Sir George Prevost. There 
were neither Guides, Spies or Plans—a co-operation with the Navy could not 
have been originally intended, or the General would not have proposed attack- 
ing the works immediately on the arrival of the troops and only changing the 
time to an hour before daybreak the next morning when our fleet was off Little 
Chazy Fifteen Miles in our Rear and not in a state of readiness to act . . .”;3 
and two pages later, “a strange infatuation seems to have seized on the mind 
of Sir George as well as the Heads of Departments that it was impossible to 
gain any intelligence that could be depended upon, and therefore it was throw- 
ing money away to attempt it—for which reason Secret Service money was 
withheld from the Generals Commanding at the OutPosts—Such doctrine is in 
direct opposition to the long established opinion that the lower class of 
Americans will do anything for money.”* 

General Charles Robinson, editing this to read as one passage, completely 
changed the sense. “It appears to me that the army moved against Platsburg 


*Robinson’s Journal, I, 244. 
3Ibid., 261-2. 
4Ibid., 263. 
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without any regularly digested plan. There seemed a strange infatuation that 
it was impossible to gain any intelligence that could be depended mn and 
therefore that it was throwing money away to attempt it—for which reason 
Secret Service Money was with-held from the Generals commanding the out 
posts.” He thus revised Sir Frederick’s severe censure of Prevost to make it 
appear as a valid defence of his conduct. Furthermore, in the manuscript 
volumes of the journals and reports he wrote, “The Reports which follow this 
are Confidential and official ones, sent to Sir Frederick by various officers, 
and should not be published. Nothing in them of any interest beyond points I 
have generally touched upon in the paper in the R.U.S.I. Journal... . C. W. R. 
1916."6 

This peculiar treatment of historical records may perhaps be explained by 
the fact that 1916 was no time for a retired British general to criticize milit 
high command, even that of a century earlier. It is also explained by the fact 
that, as is shown by other documents in these volumes, the author was in 
friendly correspondence with the descendants of Prevost and therefore had no 
wish to hurt them. 

Sir Frederick Robinson’s Journal of his Canadian activities includes a 
description of Fort Wellington at Prescott which had been built at great expense 
by an engineer captain named Gugreber “after a plan of some eye catching 
fortification in Germany.” Robinson wrote, “It does not possess one meritorious 
feature. There was not the flanking fire of a Single Gun or Musquet and when 
once an Enemy should have gained possession of the Ditch every man would 
be as safe as at two miles distance. . . . The Mound of Earth of which the 
Work is composed is so high and unwieldy, and so liable to injury from the 
weather, that Thirty Carts were then employed in removing the Earth by day, 
that had fallen into the Ditch by night, and with that Earth the Engineer 
was erecting a Cavalier on the top of the Block House. I quitted the scene of 
absurdity in disgust. . . ."? When he criticized the fort to Sir George Prevost, 
the General Officer Commanding replied that “he hoped the breaking up of 
the Frost the next Spring would occasion its downfall altogether”!® 

Of Kingston’s defences Robinson wrote as follows: 


I occupied several days in viewing the Post of Kingston and its dependencies—The 
Town of Kingston had been surrounded with high Picketting, with Five Blockhouses 
at such intervals as the nature of the ground required, for some months—& a strong 
Water Battery (called Mississagua) on the Lake at the South West end of the town. 
But if® all that had been done, it would be impossible to maintain the place against 
a proper force. Yet almost the whole of our Ordnance & Commissariat Stores were 
deposited in it—On the opposite side of the Bay (Great Cataraqui) is the Dock Yard 
& Naval Arsenal upon a long neck of land called Point Frederick—at the Southern 
extremity of which is a small Fort containing Six large guns, together with a Block 
house in which are a few carronades—The Dock Yard is surrounded on the North & 
West by a high Picketting—but the whole is commanded by a rising ground im- 
mediately outside the gate upon which Site I proposed erecting a small but strong 
work, and to insulate the Dock Yard by cutting a canal Thirty feet wide across the 


5The Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, LXI (Aug., 1916), 512. 
®Robinson’s Journal, I, 305. 

TI bid., 269-70. 

8] bid., 270-1. 


*In the manuscript “if” replaces “with” which is struck out. 
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Neck, which would render the place impregnable against assault during the open 
season, and the Frost would protect it in winter.1° 


As evidence of his interest in improving Kingston’s defences the volume of 
documents includes a careful plan of ranges from the various batteries and 
strong points around the town. 

Two of the most interesting enclosures in the Robinson Journals are water 
colours of the British fleet in Navy Bay, Kingston, and of the American fleet 
at Sackets Harbor. Apart from minor details they are exact reproductions of 
the Vidal water colours of these scenes which have been in the Royal Military 
College for many years. Emeric Essex Vidal, a naval purser stationed in Kings- 
ton towards the end of the war, was a delightful water-colourist. According 
to information on the R.M.C. pictures, he sketched the British fleet in “July 
1815” and produced his finished drawing in “1816.” His painting of Sackets 
Harbor is endorsed by him “Taken on 20th September 1815” and the finished 
painting is marked “1816.” The water colours in the Robinson MSS are very 
similar in style and content to the R.M.C. Vidals, but they are fresher in colour 
because much less faded. The Robinson sketches look as if they may have been 
done by Vidal himself. They have the appearance of being sketches made 
on the spot and show evidence of a real feeling for light and shade. The finished 
pictures at R.M.C. are more careful topographical copies, and appended to 
them is much written information about the ships which does not appear on the 
sketches. The sketches in the Robinson MSS are endorsed “Maria” (that of 
Kingston) and “Annie” (that of Sackets Harbor). These were the names of 
General Robinson’s daughters and the latter was an artist. But it seems likely 
that these were Vidal’s original water-colour sketches which he gave to the 
two girls after he had worked up the finished pictures. Aesthetically, the 
Robinson sketches are superior to the R.M.C. finished paintings." 


10Robinson’s Journal, I, 274-5. Robinson does not mention the fact that the first 
Fort Henry had recently been built on the adjacent point. 


11I am indebted to Dr. Helen Dow of the R.M.C. Library Staff for advice about the 
style of these paintings. 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS IN BRITISH HISTORY* 
J. B. CoNACHER 


Five of the books that have come for review in this section are biographies, 
and all of them happen to be about men who were contemporaries, although 
Bonar Law died ae while the others were still in the prime of life. All five 
biographies are well worth reading although the qualifications of the bi- 
ographers vary. One is a highly competent professional historian, another a 
shrewd popular journalist with political experience, a third a loyal son with 
no natural bent for writing but with something important to say, a fourth a 
conventional official biographer, namely, an old friend of the deceased, while 
the joint biographers in the fifth case may be described as a combination of the 
professional and the official. 

Robert Blake’s The Unknown Prime Minister, the most interesting and 
important of the books under consideration, is a scholarly work, despite its 
obvious bias in favour of Bonar Law. It is based on a wide range of original 
sources, including the Bonar Law papers in Lord Beaverbrook’s possession, 
and it also takes into consideration most of the important secondary works for 
the period. Like Campbell Bannerman and Clement Attlee, high office brought 
out the best in Bonar Law, but his early career as developed in these pages is 
ae A hard-headed and successful Glasgow iron merchant of limited 
education but of serious bent, he went into politics at the turn of the century 
(after twenty-five years in business) with only two real interests, tariff reform 
and the defence of Ulster; the rest he said was a game! His rapid rise to the 
top sheds more light on the state of the Unionist party at that time than on 
his prowess as a statesman. His condoning of the use of force to prevent the 
enactment of Home Rule in his controversial Blenheim speech of 1912 was an 
unpromising beginning for a party leader who ten years later was to be Prime 
Minister. His biographer does not seem at all shocked by this incident, but 
acknowledges that such language had not been heard in England since the 
time of the Long Parliament. 

Mr. Blake demonstrates that Bonar Law’s real powers of statesmanship 
came out in the wartime coalition. He then got along well with Lloyd George, 
whom he greatly admired despite former suspicions. He was the perfect 
counterpart of the imaginative and dictatorial Prime Minister, handling the 
House of Commons with tact and exerting a restraining influence over Lloyd 
George without antagonizing him. After ill health forced Bonar Law’s retire- 
ment in 1921, their ways parted and thereafter he became increasingly con- 
cerned about Lloyd George’s handling of Irish and foreign affairs. Always a 
strong party man, he was influenced by the growing insistence of the Conserva- 
tive rank and file for the dissolution of the coalition. After much hesitation he 
accepted the call in 1922, but his premiership only lasted 209 days. His cabinet 
was weak because of the refusal of most of the Unionist members of the 
Coalition cabinet to desert Lloyd George, thus creating a situation in the Tory 
party in some ways reminiscent of 1846. Consequently, Bonar Law assumed 

*For a list of books reviewed, see p. 364. 
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a heavy burden, and according to Blake he carried it well. He was particularly 
concerned to restore the proper working of the cabinet oe temporarily 
upset by his predecessor, but fortunately he retained the nucleus of the cabinet 
secretariat. 

The hard element in Bonar Law’s character, stemming perhaps from his 
days in the iron trade, is to be seen in the fact that on three occasions he played 
a leading role in the supplanting of a former leader, Balfour in 1912, Asquith 
in 1916, and Lloyd George in 1922. Mr. Blake gives a detailed and judicious 
account of these three crises. One is also struck by the very important part that 
his young Canadian friend Max Aitken a on these occasions. It was Lord 
Beaverbrook who on learning of his friend’s fatal illness eased the way to his 
immediate retirement by relieving his mind on the apparently insoluble 
problem of the succession. Neither of these newcomers to English politics were 
aware of the constitutional practice governing the situation, but although they 
were in Paris at the time the ingenious Lord Beaverbrook knew where to find 
out. On learning the truth of the matter from Lord Crewe, then British am- 
bassador there, he engineered a meeting between Bonar Law and Crewe, who, 
on the conversation being steered around to the subject, made it clear that the 
Prime Minister had nothing to worry about since he “was not obliged to give 
any advice at all about the matter.” 

Perhaps the most sensational part of the book is the revelation that Bonar 
Law’s secretary, Colonel Waterhouse, on the occasion of Bonar Law’s resigna- 
tion, gave the King’s secretary, Lord Stamfordham, a memorandum cogently 
arguing the case for calling Baldwin. According to Lord Stamfordham, Colonel 
Waterhouse claimed that these were Bonar Law’s own views, whereas accord- 
ing to Blake all the evidence shows that this was not the case. It is impossible 
to say to what extent this helped the King to make up his mind in favour of 
Baldwin. Of course Balfour's advice to this effect must have been weighty, but 
Balfour was a prejudiced party and Blake suggests that his argument that the 
Prime Minister must be in the Commons was not conclusive in 1923. The 
claims of Amery and others to have influenced the decision are ridiculed. 

Like his predecessor as Prime Minister and Conservative leader, Baldwin 
also had come into politics late after first making his fortune in the iron 
business, but he was a man of broader parts than Bonar Law. If the latter 
Prime Minister deserved the sobriquet “the Unknown” then perhaps Baldwin 
should be called “the Maligned.” This at any rate is the theme of My Father: 
The True Story, an arresting book written in anguish by a loyal son touched to 
the quick by the way in which his fellow countrymen (and even the official 
biographer) have undermined the reputation and good name of his father. The 
damage must be repaired and if no one else better qualified will do it, then he 
will, no matter how uncongenial the task. Mr. A. W. Baldwin does not write 
easily, but there are bright flashes, and notwithstanding his partisanship the 
reader is impressed by his sincerity. As a character study it provides something 
of an antidote to Mr. G. M. Young’s rather cold analysis. Although longer than 
Young’s account, which was very thin on facts, it does not add much informa- 
tion not already available. There are no inside revelations and relatively little 
attention is paid to domestic history. The author’s main concern is to defend 
his father’s role in the fields of foreign policy and national defence in the 
1930's, and he does it painfully, speech by speech. He insists that disarmament 
and a fair deal for Germany were the main considerations in the early thirties 
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and that they could not be rejected overnight. At a certain point it had to be 
admitted that this policy led up a blind alley when dealing with the new Nazi 
régime, but he strenuously denies that his father’s timing was wrong. Baldwin, 
he says, struck the balance between the unrealistic pacifists of the Left and the 
unrealistic nationalists of the Right. In his son’s view he was too quick to admit 
supposed mistakes in his estimates of German rearmament which after all came 
from his military advisers. The filial biographer is particularly upset by the 
alleged misconstruction of his father’s “appalling frankness” speech of 1936 
when he said that “an appeal to the country to rearm against Germany at that 
time [1935] would have been disastrous for the Government.” Mr. A. W. 
Baldwin admits that the speech was badly phrased (for example, the fatal 
remark: “I cannot think of anything that would have made the loss of the 
election from my point of view more certain”), but he insists that this reason- 
ing was hypothetical. Baldwin defended his policy on its own merits, merely 
pointing out that if he had followed his critics’ advice he would have been 
repudiated at the polls. 

Few readers will allow Baldwin quite the stature that his son claims, but the 
book does something to restore the father’s good name. Actually it may be 
suggested that Baldwin’s reputation has not suffered quite to the extent that 
his son appears to think. Undoubtedly the crank letters which the retired Prime 
Minister received during the war from a disillusioned public looking for a 
scapegoat and the miserable matter of the poor old man’s garden gates helped 
to throw a shadow over his last years, and all this quite naturally infuriated 
his devoted younger son. Then to add coals of fire unnamed advisers chose an 
unsympathetic official biographer. And so a man with no natural aptitude for 
writing was driven to produce a book that despite its deficiencies no future 
student of Baldwin’s career can afford to ignore. 

The name of Dawson does not appear in the Index of My Father: The True 
Story, but Sir Evelyn Wrench in Geoffrey Dawson and Our Times makes it 
very clear that for many years this influential editor of The Times was one of 
Baldwin’s close and intimate confidants. Baldwin’s critics are likely to look 
with even more jaundiced eyes at this shadowy personage who continued to 
back the policy of appeasement after Chamberlain’s succession. Sir Evelyn 
is just as much in sympathy with his hero, and as anxious to defend him against 
all criticism, as was Mr. A. W. Baldwin in his father’s case, but the tone of the 
Dawson biography is more serene, one might almost say smug. This is a typical 
official biography, the laborious work of a friend with the necessary papers at 
his disposal—and these are far more plentiful than in the case of Baldwin. The 
author has not tackled the job with the same scholarly thoroughness as Mr. 
Blake, but this study is significant because it greatly increases our knowledge 
about this important man, who both formed and reflected official opinion in 
Britain between the wars. The book is rather loosely organized and its main 
value is to be found in the ample quotations from Dawson’s letters and 
particularly from his meticulous diary. One is struck by the extent to which 
Dawson was at the centre of affairs for more than a quarter of a century from 
1912 to 1940, with the exception of the short period from 1919 to 1922 when 
differences with Lord Northcliffe kept him out of Printing House Square. 
He is always too moderate to be dubbed a reactionary—his central political 
creed is the enlightened imperialism of the Milner school, already out of date 
by the inter-war period—but he is set in his views, which seem to change little 
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with the years. This closed mind is particularly well illustrated in his auto- 
matic reaction to the Wallis Simpson affair. He never for a moment wavered in 
his initial judgment of the situation that led inevitably to the abdication, which 
he himself played so important a role in bringing about. 

Throughout George V’s reign Dawson had close contacts with the royal 
household and on more than one occasion this unelected minister without 
portfolio gave the King advice through the King’s secretary. One diary entry 
records: “Clive Wigram reported a glorious story reaching him from several 
quarters and said to emanate from George Lloyd that I was advising H.M. on 
foreign affairs and India!” Yet at the beginning of the same chapter an entry 
for August 23, 1931, reads in part: “Clive Wigram rang me up soon after his 
arrival from Balmoral with the King. . . . I suggested respectfully that His 
Majesty should impress upon Ramsay that it was his business to get the 
country out of the mess and to dwell with any flattery he liked, upon the 
opportunity and the responsibility.” Moreover, as prime ministers came and 
went, Dawson from 1916 to 1940 was on intimate terms with them all, 
especially of course with Baldwin and Chamberlain. The diaries and the cor- 
respondence emphasize the leading role that he played behind the scenes 
throughout his long tenure of the editorial chair. For example, we find him in 
frequent contact with Milner, Carson, and Lloyd George in the months pre- 
ceding the downfall of the Asquith Government, which his famous leader did 
so much to precipitate. 

On the occasion of Bonar Law’s resignation Dawson was “once again right 
in the heart of major political and constitutional events, studiously avoiding 
the limelight as was his custom,” but keeping in close touch with Lord Stam- 
fordham. “He, very sensibly, urged on the new Prime Minister the desirability 
of placing his Government on a broader and stronger basis than mere party 
considerations could suggest. . . .” This was the beginning of innumerable 
discussions with Baldwin on matters of high policy. With Baldwin’s defeat 
in the subsequent election of that year, we find Dawson once more in touch 
with Lord Stamfordham: “. . . I also suggested (and he also agreed) that the 
King at all events should be very careful to give no ground for the impression 
that he was trying to avoid the necessity of asking Labour to form a Govern- 
ment. . . .” A year later a diary entry for November 4 tells us: “Ramsay 
MacDonald resigned at 5 and Baldwin accepted office. I had a long talk with 
him at 9 in Eaton Square and tried to give him some wise advice about his 
Government, which he took only in part!” He kept up the good work. “On 
occasions,” according to his biographer, “when there seemed to be too much 
complacency at “No. 10’ the Editor of The Times was by no means loathe to 
give a judicious prod to his friend, for whom he had a genuine liking although 
aware of his failings.” 

The History of The Times has described the part which that paper and its 
editor played in promoting the policy of appeasement in the thirties. The 
extracts from Dawson’s diary and letters given by his biographer round out the 
picture and recall the almost complacent attitude of official circles in those 
days. Again we sense the closed mind that failed to grasp the significance 
of twentieth-century totalitarianism. During this period we may notice several 
references to conversations with the Canadian High Commissioner: “Mar. 21 
(1938). . . . A téte-d-téte with Vincent Massey over the European situation 
and Canadian opinion, which he thought would support the Prime Minister’s 
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attitude of restraint . . .”; and on August 11, 1939, as war approached: “Lunch 
at the Garrick with Vincent Massey, who had a project of buying American 
battleships (I suggested swapping them for a lease of naval bases).” The war 
saw little change in his tone for he was growing old and his heart was still with 
the appeasers. Halifax’s appointment to Washington in 1940 he describes as 
“flattering to the Americans but a terrible loss to the Government at home,” 
while to Chamberlain on the occasion of his final retirement he writes: “For 
the moment I cannot think what the Prime Minister will do without you at his 
side. I only know that I shall feel the Government to be definitely weaker for 
the loss of all that you gave it to the end.” But Dawson too was at the end of 
the road. Plans for his retirement had been postponed indefinitely at the out- 
break of war and he seems to have been rather taken aback in 1941 when 
Colonel Astor politely indicated that it might now take place. He was never 
in touch with the Britain of the Second World War and he died in 1944 shortly 
before final victory had been won. 

It is a coincidence that the biographies of Dawson and Beaverbrook should 
have appeared at the same time. Although they were contemporaries in the 
world of politics and press, it is hard to think of a greater contrast. Yet when 
their paths crossed they seemed to get along well with each other. Mr. Tom 
Driberg’s Beaverbrook: A Study in Power and Frustration is a curious book in 
sharp contrast with Sir Evelyn Wrench’s warmly sympathetic biography of 
Dawson. It appears to be written objectively; indeed one might wonder 
whether a one-time Labour M.P. could find any more to say for Lord Beaver- 
brook than the author has done. As a former employee he speaks well of the 
Beaver as a boss and as a pioneer in the new journalism. It is curious how many 
journalists privately holding left-wing views have successfully worked for 
Beaverbrook despite his dictatorial methods. Mr. Driberg partly explains it in 
terms of the man’s magnetic personality, but the secret of his power still remains 
something of a mystery. Mr. Driberg is very frank and in a good natured way he 
reveals a great deal about Beaverbrook that will not appeal to all readers. We 
are assured that he is an out-and-out materialist—not exactly a rare bird in 
the twentieth century. A more serious charge is that he lacks principle, although 
few men have been in a better position to influence public opinion and have 
spent more time, money, and energy in trying to do so. According to Driberg 
the only consistent policy that Beaverbrook has advocated throughout the 
years has been the unrealistic one of Empire free trade. His one great political 
achievement was his success as Minister of Aircraft Production in the crucial 
years 1940-2, but even that looks like a flash in the pan and his resignation 
from the Government arose as much from his inability to work with equals 
as from ill health, although Mr. Driberg indicates that the two were connected. 
These are the impressions one gets from reading this biography and yet at the 
same time we sense something of the dynamic energy, the affability, the gen- 
erosity, the magnanimity, and other peculiar qualities and gifts that have 
enabled Lord Beaverbrook to throw his spell over so many of those who have 
come in contact with him, Mr. Driberg included. 

No biography of a living man can be entirely satisfactory. In this case the 
biographer is well informed and generally familiar with the standard biogra- 
phies and memoirs of the period, but he has had no access to private papers, 
and as the sub-title suggests the book is primarily a character study. It fails 
to dispel all the mystery, how a man with such unpromising beginnings became 
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a multi-millionaire while still in his twenties, how such a brash young colonial 
as he must have seemed when he arrived in England became within a few 
years an arch wirepuller in British politics, how a man so apparently lacking in 
cultivation and education and even in any consistent political creed could so 
rapidly win the ascendancy that he did over Bonar Law and earn the high 
opinion of Winston Churchill. (It may be noted in passing that Blake’s book 
is much more informative on Beaverbrook’s relations with Bonar Law than is 
Driberg’s. ) 

Perhaps the most surprising suggestion in Mr. Driberg’s biography is that 
Lord Beaverbrook might have displaced Churchill during the war and that his 
promoting of a Second Front campaign after his retirement from Churchill's 
Government stemmed from serious ambitions in this respect. In actual fact, of 
course, Beaverbrook’s political career has been a failure. Ironically his great 
success as a newspaper proprietor, if Driberg’s intepretation is sound, has been 
only a by-product of his political ambitions. Perhaps this side of his career is 
passed over too lightly, but the main outlines are brushed in clearly enough. 

The Life of Lord Nuffield: A Study in Enterprise and Benevolence is a book 
in a different category. Of course there has been no lack of enterprise in Lord 
Beaverbrook’s career and in recent years his benevolence has been manifested 
in his native province (for example, the Beaverbrook scholarships). But the 
theme of Mr. Driberg’s book was Power and Frustration; Lord Nuffield has 
been more fortunate in his biographers. Although he is of the same generation 
as Baldwin, Dawson, and Aitken, there is little overlapping between his story 
and theirs. Yet it might be argued that he has exerted a greater influence on 
the life of his own and later generations than any of the others. He is England’s 
Henry Ford and Andrew Carnegie combined—it might be added, without the 
spots. 

The career of W. R. Morris could not have been duplicated before or since. 
His peculiar genius appeared at the opportune moment for exploiting the 
invention of the internal combustion engine, but subsequent changes in the 
tax structure would make it impossible for anyone else to do the same sort 
of thing again. It is not surprising that an able and enterprising young bicycle 
mechanic in the opening years of this century should have brought his wits 
and his resources to bear on the new motor industry. Despite initial setbacks 
owing to unfortunate partnerships (which encouraged him to keep on his 
own thereafter) he was able to capitalize on the potential demand for the new 
product. It was in the subsequent steps that he showed his peculiar genius. 
The secret of Morris’s success lay in the fact that he was a first-class mechanic 
who also had the makings of an exceptional captain of industry. He knew 
when and where to take risks and saw the importance in the early stages 
of ploughing back profits into the expanding business. In all this he had a free 
hand because he had no stockholders to take into consideration. He under- 
stood instinctively the secrets of large-scale production and of assembly 
line technique, combined with specialized decentralization. Thus with remark- 
able rapidity in the years after 1918 he built up a vast industrial empire, 
absorbing one supplier after another as the need arose, but always keeping 
ultimate control in his own hands. As a result, within the first decade after 
the war he found himself the owner of one of the largest business concerns in 
the country with annual profits between one and two million pounds (from 
£1,500 in 1919 to 21,595,000 in 1928). As business expanded thereafter and 
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there was no longer the same need to put back the profits into it he began to 
consider other channels for expending them. It was at this point that he em- 
barked on his extraordinary career as a philanthropist, which has resulted so 
far in his giving away some £27,000,000 in a most carefully planned and 
thought-out series of bequests. 

The authors of this biography are admittedly Lord Nuffield’s warm admirers 
(they are both connected with Nuffield College), but they have been allowed 
a great deal of independence and occasionally they acknowledge minor 
criticisms that have been made of their hero. They have done a thorough job 
but it is impossible to write a definitive biography while the subject is still 
alive. The first half of the book is best because Morris is personally in the centre 
of the picture. The account of more recent developments in the Nuffield empire 
has to be more impersonal. The final section on his benefactions is something 
of a catalogue, but it is probably too soon to see these in proper perspective. 
There are some slips (Canadian readers will be surprised to read that Morris's 
father drove a R.M. coach between Winnipeg and Toronto in the 1870's) and a 
few gaps. For instance more details about the financing of the business in its 
early stages might have been given. His generosity to his employees is made 
clear, but one would be interested in learning something about his relations 
with trade unions. 

Four of the five men whose biographies we have been discussing were 
successful capitalists and to a varying extent employers of labour for at least 
part of their careers. Our next book deals with developments on the other 
side of the fence that were taking place while these business men were making 
their fortunes. Professor Stewart Reid’s The Origins of the British Labour Party 
is a useful contribution to modern British history. Despite a similar title it does 
not seriously overlap Mr. Pelling’s The Origins of the Labour Party, 
1880-1900 since it differs both in scale and in approach. Mr. Pelling’s book 
was for the specialist and his main interest was ideological. Professor Reid 
takes a broader sweep since he starts with the Lib-Lab movement that developed 
after 1867 and brings the story up to 1918. It is a general history of the origins 
and early development of the British Labour party and it takes little for 
granted. For this reason it will be a useful book for the undergraduate (I know 
of no better account), but it will not fully satisfy the more advanced reader. 

The first six chapters cover the period of Mr. Pelling’s book rather sketchily, 
but Mr. Reid is more successful in relating the Labour movement to existing 
political parties. The most interesting and important part of his work, however, 
comprises chapters vir to xm, dealing with the party's development from 1900 
to 1914. General histories of the period such as Ensor and Spender have rather 
overlooked this topic, while Labour historians such as Cole have not gone into 
it in as much detail. Mr. Reid provides an excellent account of the Labour 
party's stewardship in these early years and is especially interesting in deal- 
ing with its relationship to the Liberal party. That the Labour M.P.’s were 
generally supporters of the Liberal Government from 1906 to 1914 and that the 
party’s raison d’étre seemed to be compromised by this fact is common knowl- 
edge, but Mr. Reid throws much light on the detail of the relationship. He 
examines the voluminous programme of social legislation in these years of 
Liberal ascendancy and indicates the attitude of Labour to each measure. In 


1See C.H.R. XXXVI (1955), 50-1. 
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some cases such as the Trades Dispute Act (1906) they were the prime movers; 
in other cases they were successful in getting important modifications, as in the 
Workman’s Compensation Act of 1906, while others they supported with 
serious reservations (the Old Age Pension Act of 1908) or were even divided 
in their support (the National Insurance Act of 1912). Mr. Reid shows that 
the left wing of the Liberal party led by such men as Dilke, Masterman, and 
Buxton were in agreement with Labour members on a wide range of topics, 
and although an element in the party remained hostile to social legislation the 
cabinet under the influence of Lloyd George and Churchill was not un- 
sympathetic. Consequently it was only natural that moderate Labour leaders 
such as MacDonald and Henderson should have been ready to work fairly 
closely with the Liberals. This, however, made the party uneasy and led to 
bitter criticism from the more forward elements. At every party conference 
there were heart-searching debates between the wild men and the moderates, 
even as there have been in recent years. 

Professor Reid bases his account largely on Hansard, Parliamentary Papers, 
and the Annual Reports of the Labour party and the T.U.C. and in tapping 
these voluminous sources over such a long period he has provided a most worth- 
while service. He pays less attention to other printed sources such as con- 
temporary periodicals and apparently has had no access to manuscript material. 
This is the main limitation in a workmanlike account of an important chapter 
in modern British history. 

Two volumes of essays covering a wide range of English history round out 
our selection, but lack of space prevents any detailed consideration of them. 
In Personalities and Powers we have yet another collection from the fertile 
pen of Sir Lewis Namier, most of them previously printed in the Times Literary 
Supplement, History Today, and elsewhere, but all worth reprinting for the 
sake of making them more generally available. Seven of these twelve essays are 
book reviews. Since the books in question are all important works his method 
is to pick out what he considers to be the important contribution of each and 
the essays are remarkably informative. Indeed, it must be admitted that by thus 
being rescued from the oblivion of the discarded periodical they provide a 
judicious summary for the general reader who has not time for so much 
specialized reading. 

The most important essay in the book is the Romanes Lecture of 1952.? 
“George III: A Study in Personality,” although it does not alter the portrait 
drawn in his earlier writings and in those of Professor Pares and Mr. Sedgwick, 
provides a convenient and up-to-date edition of the new portrait. “Country 
Gentlemen in Parliament, 1750-84” likewise deals with a topic already covered 
in The Structure of Politics, but the story of the Tory remnant in the mid- 
eighteenth-century House of Commons is carried a little further thanks to new 
sources, One interesting conclusion may be quoted: “In spite of such un- 
certainties, it is still possible about 1750 or 1760 to compile a list of so-called 
Tories; but hardly in 1770: and by the 1780s the designation of Tory is 
completely replaced in Parliament by that of country gentleman, ‘independent 
and unconnected’—men not owing suit to any political leader.” 

Studies in Social History: A Tribute to G. M. Trevelyan is a Festschrift that 
seeks to be different: its subject-matter is confined to English social history 
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since the sixteenth century and its contributors to seven, all of them experienced 
historians. Nevertheless, the essays range wide enough from Tudor local history 
to Victorian intellectual history. Only the last two properly fall within the 
scope of this review but mention should be made of the admirable contribution 
by the editor, Mr. J. H. Plumb, on “The Walpoles, Father and Son,” which in 
its combination of scholarly expertise and literary charm should particularly 
please the author of “Clio a Muse.” Mr. G. Kitson Clark’s “The Romantic 
Element, 1830 to 1850” points out that 1837 is an accidental date in English 
history. He sees the period of 1830-50 as an age of transition in which much 
that was “Regency” survived, while much that we associate with “Victorian” 
predates the period; the predominant but not the only characteristic of this 
era is Romanticism. Much that was written and spoken in this vein has no 
appeal today, but the fact that it had such appeal then tells us a great deal 
about the emotional mentality of the age. The final essay by Mr. N. G. Annan, 
“The Intellectual Aristocracy,” develops the interesting theme that family con- 
nections have played an important role in English intellectual history of the 
past century. Nine family trees illustrate the continuity of an intellectual 
tradition and the tendency of these families to intermarry. The analysis only 
covers a fraction of England’s intelligentsia but it provides sufficient data to 
argue the case. The other essays are by Messrs. Rowse, Hoskins, Notestein, 
and Habakkuk and Miss Wedgewood; together they form a most fitting tribute 
to the doyen of English historians on the occasion of his eightieth birthday. 
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Pioneer Public Service: An Administrative History of the United Canadas, 
1841-1867. By J. E. Hopcerrs. Canadian Government Series, R. MacG. 


Dawson, Editor, no. 7. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1956. Pp. xii, 
296. $5.50. 


Tue Canadian historian should greet this seventh and latest volume in the 
Canadian Government Series with particular pleasure. It presents the ad- 
ministrative history of the Province of Canada 1841-67, and thus examines 
aspects of a period highly significant for the modern Canadian nation which 
have been all too much neglected by the officially registered members of the 
historical profession. Professor Hodgetts is a political scientist, but he deserves 
his honorary union card for this valuable piece of carefully documented 
historical research. His period—to re-state the obvious—witnessed two crucial 
achievements in Canada, the establishment of responsible government and 
federal union. His book makes plain how much the administrative evolution 
of that era had to do with the successful realization of the former and the 
designing of governmental machinery for the latter. Beyond that, he writes 
with clarity and a light touch when the subject could easily invite obscurity 
and dullness. tat that still, he revives and gives merited attention to the 


dusty, docketed figures of pioneer civil servants. John Langton lives and labours 
again at the new Audit Office. The universal Captain-Judge Fortin sails in the 
sea-going service of Crown Lands, drilling his “navy,” policing the Gulf and 
salvaging wrecks, lavishly reporting his views on seal and whale fisheries, the 
French government of St. Pierre and Miquelon, or a training school for sea- 


captains. And Hamilton Hartley Killaly, first master of Public Works, strides 
through Kingston, the capital, in his satin breeches, garish open-necked shirt, 
and battered top hat. Nor are the contributions of politicians serving in 
ministerial capacities forgotten—notable administrators like Cauchon, Galt, and 
McGee. 

Above all, the contributions of Durham and Sydenham to administrative 
development are recognized. Indeed, as the author emphasizes, the depart- 
mental structure established by Sydenham endured to Confederation with but 
one important addition, the Department of Agriculture and Statistics, and 
this same structure again set the pattern for administration in the new Do- 
minion. The key to Sydenham’s reorganization was “the assertion of the 
principle of unity of command” (p. 34); but for his unification and co- 
ordination of ministerial machinery, responsible government would have 
remained unfeasible. Professor Hodgetts well indicates that the mere insistence 
on the principle of responsible government in the famous “struggle” for home 
rule would have had barren results without the complex practical work of 
establishing such necessary prerequisites as a coherent set of ministries, the 
shaping of a ministerial team, and the organizing of the inchoate Executive 
Council into something close to a focussing, directing cabinet. Perhaps, then, 
Russell was not far wrong in his dismissal of responsible government in 1839 
as impracticable, whatever the basis of his objections, and however much, 


despite them, his work and Sydenham’s would actually lead towards colonial 
self-government. 
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This is but one of the illuminating themes in the book. It is possible here to 
mention only a few others. Professor Hodgetts, for instance, describes the con- 
tinued effort under the Union to work out fully effective legislative control of 
the purse strings, without which, once more, “attaining responsible govern- 
ment would be a hollow victory” (p. 97). In this regard, he pays tribute to 
the later, post-Rebellion William Lyon Mackenzie, in a forgotten role as Chair- 
man of the Select Committee on Public Accounts, and co-author with John 
Langton of essential financial reforms. He notes besides the pervasive import- 
ance of public services in a pioneer community that supposedly typified the 
robust anarchy of rugged individualism. He deals with the rounding out of 
colonial control over various elements of administration left with imperial 
authorities—another useful appendix to the study of responsible government. 
And he traces the emergence of something much more basic in the operation 
of that system, the office of deputy minister. Incidentally, he describes this 
title, first given statutory definition in the Civil Service Act of 1857, as originat- 
ing from Canadian colonial experience and finding no counterpart in British 
or American terminology. 

A few criticisms must be made, if only to avoid the impression that the 
reviewer has turned publicity agent. One point that surely is more than 
pedantry: Professor Hodgetts repeatedly refers to the “provinces” of Upper 
and Lower Canada after 1841, when “sections” would do as well and be more 
accurate. Of course “Upper Canada” and “Lower Canada” endured in popular 
usage after the Union, and of course there were really two entities within the 
United Province (not the least displayed in administrative dualism, as the 
author makes clear). But there was also one enclosing institutional framework; 
and it seems strange that a book dealing with precise details of institutional 
development should make so broad a slip. A second weakness lies in a certain 
amount of repetition. This may in part result from Professor Hodgetts’ very 
concern for clarity in dealing” with overlapping public departments. Yet at 
times he appears too anxious to achieve it by driving the same points home 
again in some re-stated form. 

More serious than these relatively minor flaws is the lack of a bibliography, 
which would have completed and given the fullest value to this work of 
original investigation. The lack seems more apparent when expense was not 
spared in including some well-designed charts on departmental organization 
and development. It may be argued that extensive footnotes furnish all the 
bibliography required. Yet such a contention, as regards a work of research, 
has usually seemed an unsatisfactory evasion to the writer; not merely because 
anyone interested in the subject as a whole must track down the general body 
of source material through disparate particular references, but also because 
the citations may far from encompass the actual material used in preparation 
of the study—which poses a difficulty for the critic as well as the student. 
(How indeed does he know if the author has rashly overlooked McGonigle’s 
celebrated and definitive volume?) But this may be a personal crotchet. In 
any case, all criticisms together can hardly tarnish the gleaming significance 
and excellence of Professor Hodgetts’ book. 


J. M. S. Care.ess 
The University of Toronto 
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None of It Came Easy: The Story of James Garfield Gardiner. By NATHANIEL 
A. Benson. With a Foreword by Burton T. RicHarpson. Toronto: Burns & 
MacEachern. 1955. Pp. 273, illus. $3.50. 


Mr. B. T. RicHarpson in his Foreword to this biography of Rt. Hon. J. G. 
Gardiner rightly remarks that Canadian historiography would benefit from an 
increase in contemporary biography. But while one must assent to the general 
observation, this particular instance of contemporary biography does not lend 
the observation much point. Its value is strictly limited. Popular in the worst 
sense of the word, turgidly written with every veteran cliché shouldering its 
ancient musket to march in the ranks again, the biography has value only in 
so ‘ as it may be taken to embody the reminiscences of Mr. Gardiner him- 
self. 

The book, as the title indicates, is that of a self-made man. It is a common 
tale that all Canadians must honour, but not surely to the extent of making 
the hero so blatantly contemplate his work and see that it is good. And the 
critical reader, unlike the uncritical biographer, must ask what price was paid 
for such a career in lack of imagination, sensitivity, and knowledge, and 
whether that price is not written in the failure of Canadian governments to 
challenge the native genius of the country and to undertake those things 
civilized countries do to foster native talent. 

Not only is Mr. Benson’s biography quite uncritical, which might perhaps be 
excused; it also fails almost completely to hint at the critical issues of a long, 
contentious, and significant career. No uninitiated reader would gather from 
these pages that it was Mr. Gardiner who confirmed Mr. C. A. Dunning’s union 
of Saskatchewan Liberalism, based on the immigrant vote of Laurier-Sifton 
days, with the bloc politics of Quebec and the utter self-righteousness of Mr. 
King, to produce the unprincipled régime of today, which rots Canadian 
political life as fungus rots a log. 

A popular book cannot be criticized for dispensing with all scholarly 
apparatus, even an index. But one might expect sufficient straightforwardness 
in a writer of biography to state explicitly the year of birth of his subject, and 
not leave it to be deduced by the reader (p. 23). And one may regret that an 
unrestrained sentimentality and the ceaseless self-adulation of the Scot blur 
a picture of great effort, great courage, and a more than common share of 
sorrow patiently and resolutely borne. Mr. Gardiner, like many another 
Canadian statesman, might well pray to be saved from his biographer. 


W. L. Morton 
The University of Manitoba 


Rapport de TArchiviste de la province de Québec pour 1951-1952 et 


1952-1953. By Antoine Roy. Québec, P.Q.: Imprimeur de Sa Majesté la 
Reine. [1953.] Pp. vi, 597. 


In the prefatory letter presenting this volume to the Provincial Secretary a 
just tribute is paid to the memory of two distinguished French-Canadian 
historians and archivists: Abbé Adélard Desrosiers, to whom we owe the 
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valuable calendars of the correspondence of the early Bishops of Montreal, 
and Dr Pierre-Georges Roy, founder and editor of the Bulletin des Recherches 
historiques and first Archivist of the province of Quebec. The labours of the 
latter over more than half a century have placed Canadian historians under a 
cumulative debt. In the present and recent publications of the Quebec Archives 
his son and successor in the post of Archivist is serving the cause of historical 
scholarship with a like distinction. 

The genealogical aspect of history has nowhere been studied more in- 
tensively than in French Canada and the first and sixth sections of the volume 
under review are of primary interest to the student in this field. Section 6 (pp. 
447-544), entitled “Nos Ancétres au XVIle siécle” is the work of the noted 
genealogist, Pére Archange Godbout, O.F.M. It was undertaken in response 
to the long-felt and often expressed need for a revision of Mgr Cyprien 
Tanguay’s celebrated seven-volume Dictionnaire généalogique des familles 
canadiennes. The task of revision had become especially urgent for the first 
volume, which dealt with the period from the beginnings of settlement to 1700. 
This period Pére Godbout and his collaborators have covered exhaustively and 
with the meticulous methods of modern scholarship, and it is claimed that all 
of the Canadian families established in the seventeenth century have been 
included. As the standard authority this document definitely supersedes volume 
I of the Dictionnaire généalogique and, except for occasional minor revisions, 
it will probably prove to be definitive. Somewhat similar genealogical material 
is made available in the first section of the report entitled “Témoinages de 
liberté au mariage, 15 avril 1757-27 aodt 1763” (pp. 1-159). Naturally the 
ecclesiastical authorities required evidence that an applicant for a licence to 


marry had no living spouse. The evidence in the cases of applications for the 
years noted, as preserved in the Archives de l’Archevéché de Québec, are for 


the first time here reproduced in print. As in the case of “Nos Ancétres au 
XVIle siécle,” a wealth of minute personal information is given which in total 
is not devoid of significance in the fields of social and economic history. 

The four remaining items of the report possess a somewhat broader interest. 
In section 5, entitled “Les Archives d’Espagne et le Canada” (pp. 413-46), 
M. Claude de Bonnault of the Quebec Archives reports the sidelights on the 
history of Canada during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries which were 
revealed by a recent visit to the Spanish Archives. In section 2 (pp. 163-299) 
are recorded 127 letters of Joseph Papineau (1752-1841), drawn from the 
extensive Papineau-Bourassa collection of documents and covering the period 
from 1793 to 1840. In section 4 (pp. 369-411) M. Jean-Jacques Lefebvre, 
Conservateur des Archives judiciaires de Montréal, presents documents that 
throw additional light on the family life and fortunes of Chartier de Lotbiniére 
(1748-1822). Students of Canadian history will be grateful for readier 
accessibility to these materials pertinent to the careers of two of the leading 
figures of the period of the early decades of British rule and the inauguration 
of representative government. It is disappointing, however, that Joseph 
Papineau in his letters eschews politics and therefore reveals little regarding 
the political and constitutional struggles in which his famous son, Louis-Joseph, 
took such a prominent and controversial part. In the third section of the 
report (pp. 301-68), under the title “Les Terres de Saint-Jean,” M. Léon 
Roy, Conservateur des Archives judiciaires de Québec, continues the systematic 
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survey of early settlement and landholdings on the Ile d’Orléans which was 
— by the similar survey of the neighbouring parish of Sainte-Famille in the 
archival report of 1949-50 and 1950-1 (pp. 147-260). This material is of 
interest both to the genealogist and the economic historian, particularly the 
student of the seigneurial system. 

The usefulness of the report is enhanced by the inclusion of comprehensive 
indexes of persons and places. 


M. H. Lonc 
Edmonton, Alberta 


Rapport de l'Archiviste de la province de Québec pour 1953-1954 et 1954- 
1955. Nos. 34-35. By Antoine Roy. Québec: Imprimeur de Sa Majesté la 
Reine. [1956.] Pp. vi, 569. 


Tris double-volume report of the Quebec Archives contains a mixed bag in 
which petite histoire dominates with one notable exception. M. Léon Ro 
continues his study of the farms of the Ile d’Orléans with a list of those of 
Saint-Pierre. A. R. Kelley’s “Church and State Papers for the Years 1787 to 
1791” is a compilation of documents relating to the establishment of Anglican 
churches in the Old Province of Quebec, drawn from the archives of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts and from the 
Public Archives of Canada. M. Jean-Jacques Lefebvre has collected from the 
Judicial Archives of Montreal documents dealing with the Grants of Longueuil, 
one of the most distinguished seigneurial families. Pére Archange Godbout 
offers the second instalment of his genealogical and biobibliographical study 
of Canadian families, “Nos Ancétres au XVIIe siécle.” And finally Fernand 
Ouellet has begun the publication of the 217 letters of Papineau to his wife 
in the Papineau-Bourassa Collection with some 250 pages of letters written 
from 1820 to 1839. 

While the Anglican records shed considerable light on Canadian society 
and the relations between English and French at an interesting period, the 
Papineau letters will be of the greatest interest to historians. They are long and 
detailed, and amid the minutiae of family relationships they contain a play-by- 
play record, with some gaps, of Papineau’s parliamentary struggle against the 
governors and Executive Council which culminated in the Rebellion of 1837 
(which Papineau makes clear he never envisaged), and of his subsequent 
activities in exile in the United States and France. These latter letters are of 
major interest, giving a full account of Papineau’s efforts to obtain American 
or French intervention in Canada, and of his relations with the English 
Reformers. Papineau’s attractive personality is reflected in these letters, whose 
publication should prompt the long overdue writing of a thorough study of one 
of the most significant figures in Canadian political history. 

The volume is produced in the usual handsome style. The index would 
be more useful if it were not largely confined to proper names. 


Mason WADE 
The University of Rochester 
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Arctic Command: The Story of Smellie of the Nascopie. By RoLanp Wi. 
Foreword by Sir Patrick AsHLEy Cooper; Introduction by DENNis JoRDAN. 
Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1955. Pp. xxiv, 194, illus. $4.00. 


A GALLANT little ship, a bluff sea captain, grinding ice, blinding snow, stormy 
seas, a highly miscellaneous cargo and passenger list, lonely outposts inhabited 
by huskies, Eskimos, and a few Europeans—mainly “characters’—all are here, 
described in a lively anecdotal style intended for popular consumption. There 
is, however, little of the factual information that would make the book useful 
to scholars. It is not even possible, for example, to discover in these pages such 
major facts as when, and for how long, the Nascopie was laid up in Scotland 
during the Depression and Captain Smellie assigned to shore duties. Nor is it 
clear in which year of this period ashore the captain examined the Mackenzie 
River with a view to reorganizing the Hudson's Bay Company trade of the 
area—although the curious may learn that he arrived back in Edmonton from 
his expedition on some October 20. It is difficult to see how a few concessions 
in such cases as these to the academic thirst for facts would have impaired the 
account in the eyes of the general reader. 

That the book is not of much value academically is unfortunate because the 
roles of Captain Smellie and of the Nascopie in the 1920’s and 1930's were not 
merely exciting: they were of serious historical significance. These were years 
of transition in the Arctic, marked by the use of new navigational instruments 
such as the gyro compass and echo sounder, new amenities for northern living 
such as the radio, and the beginning of a great new method of transportation, 
the aircraft. The Arctic was being opened up by these and other means, and 
in consequence was becoming of greater economic and military importance. 
The virtual monopoly which the Hudson’s Bay Company had continued to 
enjoy long after the abandonment of its charter right was inevitably breaking 
down. The trend of the times can be seen in the fact that the Hudson’s Bay 
Company icebreaker, Nascopie, famous in the 1920’s and 1930's, was dis- 
placed in the popular imagination of the 1940’s by the R.C.M.P. schooner 
St. Roch and in that of the 1950’s by H.M.C.S. Labrador. The ordinary and 
quite excusable grumbling of an old Company servant who has witnessed these 
changes from retirement does much no doubt to explain the somewhat petulant 
references to the St. Roch and to wartime regulations at sea that mar some 
closing’sections of the book. 

From the point of view of the historian at any rate, the truth is that Arctic 
Command is not what it claims to be—“the story of Smellie of the Nascopie”— 
it is just the sugar-coating for a story that remains to be told. 


D. G. G. Kerr 
Mount Allison University 


The British Commonwealth: An Experiment in Co-operation among Nations. 
By Frank H. Unperniti. Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press [Toronto: 
Burns & MacEachern]. 1956. Pp. xxviii, 127. $2.50. 


In launching the Commonwealth-Studies Center established at Duke Uni- 
versity with the aid of Carnegie Corporation funds, the committee in charge 
invited Professor Frank Underhill to deliver in the autumn of 1955 the three 
public lectures which are now published as the first volume of a projected 
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series “by distinguished social scientists and officials from the Commonwealth 
designed to give in broad scope the results of wide and mature research on 
and interpretation of the Commonwealth.” Into these three lectures Underhill 
has distilled the essence of a lifetime’s cogent thinking on the evolution of 
the Commonwealth. They are a delight to read, as they must have been to 
hear, for they are full of penetrating wit and wisdom. 

The first, entitled “The Liberal Victorian Empire,” begins: “Like so many 
other practical gadgets for making life on this planet more efficient and more 
comfortable, the British Commonwealth was invented in America.” This was, 
as Underhill explains, on the eve of the American Revolution when some 
leading Americans advanced the doctrine of constitutional equality between 
the colonies and the mother country. There is no mention of the even clearer 
contemporary vision of the modern Commonwealth that was conceived in 
Scotland by Adam Smith. Excellent as is the explanation of the foundation 
of the Commonwealth in the Empire down to 1914, one misses any reference 
to a number of important things. These include the liberalization of the old 
colonial system before the triumph of free trade in Britain, the influence of the 
close juxtaposition of the United States to British North America in bringing 
the concession of responsible government, the effect of that concession and of 
the heavy migration to the colonies in reviving the faith of the Empire, and 
the enlightening contrast between Irish and colonial policy. But an hour’s dis- 
course on such an immense subject has to be highly selective. 

The next lecture, on what is here aptly called “The First Commonwealth,” 
which emerged from the First World War, deals with the imperial federation 
movement, its extinction under the pressure of dominion nationalism during 
that war, and the constitutional shaping of the Commonwealth down to the 
Second World War. Mr. Underhill admits that the argument for imperial 
federation as developed by Lionel Curtis was unanswerable, but does not 
examine why dominion nationalism was able to kill the Round Table project. 
What destroyed the compelling force of that argument was the revolution in 
world outlook wrought by the American entry into the war. The omission of 
this explanation seems a flaw in an otherwise masterly treatment. The last 
lecture, on “The Second Commonwealth,” which like the First sprang from a 
world war but differs radically in that it embraces nations of non-European 
stock, some of which have rich and ancient cultures and are republics, raises 
the challenging question that only the future can answer: Will it continue to 
~—— together? 

Throughout this little book, which is big with meaning, Professor Underhill 
shows how the constitutional evolution of the Empire and Commonwealth 
resembles that of the mother country in being an empirical process, each 
successive change being an adjustment to accommodate an immediate urgent 
need. There is a finely selected bibliography. 

A. L. Burt 
The University of Minnesota 


A History of the English-Speaking Peoples. 1. The Birth of Britain. By Sir 
Winston CuurcuiLy. Toronto: McClelland & Stewart Limited. 1956. Pp. 
xxii, 521, maps. $6.50. , 


By any standard, this first volume of A History of the English-Speaking Peoples 
is a brilliant and sustained piece of historical writing. Sir Winston makes his 
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own interpretation of history and follows his own paths, as he has every right 
to do. He explicitly disclaims a desire to rival the works of the professional 
historians; and he explains that he has aimed at presenting a personal view of 
the process whereby English speaking peoples throughout the world have 
achieved their distinctive position and character; but the result is indeed 
remarkable. It is a work which, dissociated as far as that is possible from 
Churchill the statesman, and judged by the normally accepted standards of 
historical writing, has qualities of permanence and greatness. When we learn 
that a good part of it was written by 1939, and put aside whilst the author 
went out and made history (not for the first time) until 1955, we can only 
marvel at its freshness and vigour. When we recall the vast and intractable 
material which at all times confronted Sir Winston, we may unreservedly 
admire the extent to which he has mastered the period and imprinted upon 
it his own strong personality. He has, indeed, little patience with “science” and 
“objectivity,” or at least for what often passes for these qualities in historical 
writing; and his history is almost as important for the light it sheds on the 
leader of Britain in 1940 as for the portrayal it gives of the foundations upon 
which that Britain was built. 

Writing as a statesman and life-long politician, Sir Winston concentrates on 
political history; in this he joins every great exponent of the craft since Thucy- 
dides. He is at his best in describing the giving and taking of hard knocks in 
the varied story of English political life; in the endurance of men fighting for 
a right or for existence; in the survival of stubborn communities through man- 
made calamities like the Saxon invasions or natural catastrophes like the Black 
Death. He has broad sympathies as well as some strong aversions (as his long 
life bears ample testimony); but he never fails to honour, whenever he finds 
it, love of the country and the community of one’s birth: “it is the primary 
right of men to die and kill for the land they live in, and to punish with ex- 
ceptional severity all members of their own race who have warmed their hands 
at the invaders’ hearth.” Mediaeval England was full of great men of action 
and of great ideals, and they all, or nearly all, come to robust and colourful 
life under Sir Winston’s sympathetic pen. 

Despite all his love of action and his perspective, however, Sir Winston does 
not seem to see the mediaeval period as anything but a prelude for what 
follows; it was essentially a “dark, troubled story,” not the exuberant beginnings 
of the modern achievement. One would have thought that the spirit of the age, 
as well as of the outstanding individuals, would ie appealed irresistibly to 
the great modern Crusader; but, rightly or wrongly, Sir Winston’s antipathies 
are too strong. He does not even make much of the astonishing political 
achievements of feudal England: the reconciliation of order and liberty, the 
supremacy of law, the creation of Parliament and the House of Commons, the 
working out of the concepts of the impersonal Crown and of ministerial 
responsibility. Much less is he interested in mediaeval learning and piety, in 
the great concept of the Respublica Christiana with its spiritual values and its 
division of powers. His preoccupation with personalities rather than principles 
may, indeed, have led him to do some injustice to the institutions which grew 
up to express mediaeval ideals and even to some of the individuals themselves 
who, like Kings Henry III and Edward II, were caught in a conflict of loyalties 
and beliefs as well as betrayed by personal weaknesses. Sir Winston has avoided 
the Stubbsian notion of mediaeval men and women moving in their political 
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life majestically towards a preordained end, but he has tended to substitute a 
more modern and not more attractive picture of men and women who, how- 
ever magnificent on occasions, were mainly stumbling in the dark, and only 
by accident hit upon the political ingredients which were one day to produce 
the modern state. His history is inspiring, if one refrains from a pedantic 
questioning of details; but, surprisingly enough, considering the author, the 
inspiration is not derived from the achievement of a vital community faithfully 
translating into action great and simple political ideals. 

It is impossible to foretell the influence of such a history. It may well prove 
to be the most influential since Macaulay wrote his History of England in 
1848. It obviously has nothing in common with the great histories of civilization 
of modern times. It transcends a narrow nationalism, but keeps its feet on the 
solid ground of English-speaking unity. It is comparatively restricted in its 
scope, but like most great histories it is inspired by broad and generous ideals. 
It will probably, in the end, have a greater impact on both the public and the 
professional historian than the volumes of more ambitious writers who have 
attempted to grapple with the whole destiny of civilized man. 


B. WILKINSON 
The University of Toronto 


Essays Presented to Sir Lewis Namier. Edited by Richarp Panes and A. J. P. 
Taytor. London: Macmillan & Co. Ltd. [Toronto: The Macmillan Company 
of Canada Limited]. 1956. Pp. viii, 542. $7.00. 


Ir is a fitting gesture in honour of a scholar that his colleagues in the profession 
should present him with a volume of their work. No one is more deserving 
in the commonwealth of historians than Sir Lewis Namier, whose tenure of the 
Chair of Modern History at Manchester University enhanced the strength of 
that strong school of history until his retirement in 1953. His has been a some- 
what unusual career as well as a distinguished one. His origins in the family 
of a Galician landowner endowed him with a certain detachment as an 
historian of English society and politics. Interludes in the Army and the 
Foreign Office are only to be expected in times like ours; but excursions into 
politics and business are more rare among academic persons. They remind Sir 
Lewis that the Captain of the Hampshire Grenadiers had not been useless to 
the historian of the Roman Empire: and he has even affirmed that since the 
round of teaching “leaves no leisure to the teachers,” he could only regain that 
indispensable commodity by becoming a businessman—a comment not neces- 
sarily as ironical as it sounds. In such a pioneering study as The Structure of 
Politics at the Accession of George III he has shown what so determined a 
purpose can achieve in combination with the freshness and the vigour which 
Sir Lewis applies to the tasks of historical investigation. With his capacity to 
feel as well as to think in continental terms, he has enlivened the discussion of 
European history and affairs in England, giving them something of the 
sense of reality that Acton did, and not allowing himself to be inhibited from 
forthright pronouncement through fear of losing professional caste. An expert 
in the eighteenth century, he has not despised the twentieth, nor refused to 
accept explanatory relationship by setting up a pedant’s barrier between what 
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is contemporary and what is historical. Throughout his work, whether as 
scholar or publicist, the man Namier has always revealed himself in the style— 
a confident, personal declaration showing how unnecessary it is for historians 
to write like civil servants. It is a pleasure to know that Sir Lewis continues to 
be available for public service through his membership of the editorial board 
of the History of the British Parliament. 

The essays here published for him make an attractive collection. Twelve of 
them are on topics in English history from the seventeenth to the nineteenth 
century and six deal with aspects of international history, for the most part 
focussed on Russia. They vary considerably in scope and importance and a 
reviewer may be forgiven his preferences. But there will be a general interest 
in Trevor-Roper’s “Oliver Cromwell and His Parliaments,” G. H. Bolsover’s 
“Aspects of Russian Foreign Policy, 1815-1914,” E. H. Carr's ““Russia and 
Europe’ as a Theme of Russian History,” A. J. P. Taylor's “The War Aims of 
the Allies in the First World War,” and J. W. Wheeler-Bennett’s “Men of 
Destiny: Ludendorff and Groener.” The curious will be enlightened on the 
constitutional oddity of the Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds and students 
of Parliament will wish to consult Professor Aspinall’s piece on the reporting 
and publishing of the Commons’ Debates from 1771 to 1834, as well as the 
account by Edward Hughes on “The Changes in Parliamentary Procedure, 
1880-1882.” Antiquarians will be amused by the paper on Horace Walpole; 
connoisseurs be glad to dip into an eighteenth-century wine-merchant’s letter- 


book 


The miscellany does justice to the scholar who inspired it. 


Eric HARRISON 
Queen’s University 


History in a Changing World. By Grorrrey BarractoucH. Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell [Toronto: The Copp Clark Co. Ltd.]. 1955. Pp. viii, 246. $3.75. 


PROFESSOR BARRACLOUGH’'S new book is a mixed bag of essays of varying length, 
some of them already printed elsewhere, some broadcast by radio, and three 
addresses. They range over a wide field, from early mediaeval history to the 
present. Some spring from his special interest in mediaeval history, notably 
that of Germany, for example, essays on Frederick Barbarossa, the mediaeval 
Empire, and the like, reflecting the newer approaches to and views of German 
mediaeval history, the changes from the days of Ranke and Giesebrecht, Bryce 
and Stubbs. In a wider way Professor Barraclough goes so far as to deny (p. 
57) that there was any “middle age,” suggesting instead a “rational division” 
of European history into four main periods—pre-history (to c. 800 a.p.); then 
c. 900-1300 for “the formation of the European societies”; next a “middle 
age” from 1300 to 1789; and finally one modern age. To this reviewer the 
period from Pope Boniface VIII's Jubilee of 1300 to the States General of Louis 
XVI seems a very large mouthful. 

Like other historians such as Weber and Meinecke in Germany and Butter- 
field and Toynbee in England, the author has been compelled by recent events 
into wider questioning of history (or more precisely the historian) in a changing 
world. These events “call for a new vision of the course of modern history.” He 
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would broaden the basis of study and judgment on events, refuse to consider 
European history alone but look at the wider horizons east and west beyond 
it, and take account of the relative decline of Europe in the world. With this 
one may agree, provided one does not project the present into the past. For 
there was a western European civilization with a history worthy of study, 
however we may periodize it. Perhaps we get a better view of Europe as a 
whole, including both Britain and Russia, from across the Atlantic. But Pro- 
fessor Barraclough is inclined to overestimate the originality of North American 
civilization (South America does not come into the picture), in comparison 
with its debt to and kinship with that of Europe. Yet the book is a stimulating 
and scholarly one, providing food for thought and discussion by scholars and 
students alike. 


R. FLENLEY 
Wirrall, Cheshire, England 


A Plea for Man. By Mario M. Rosst. Edinburgh: At the University Press 
[Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons (Canada) Limited]. 1956. Pp. viii, 167. 
$2.25. 


In this tightly reasoned essay the Italian philosopher-author attacks modern 
historical writing and historicism as essential elements in the prevailing 
atmosphere of moral relativism and political irresponsibility. Having asked the 
question, “Does History Happen?” he concludes that “History does not happen, 
yet the historian makes it happen—for his reader.” In other words the historian’s 
picture of history is relative to his own ideas and experience rather than an 
exposition of indisputable factual patterns. In consequence history, along with 


psychology and modern philosophy, has contributed basically to the under- 
mining of belief in fixed standards of action. 

Signor Rossi sees biography, the study of each man as a unity or “destiny,” 
as far more realistic and significant than general history, for herein man’s true 
freedom of will, his command of reason, and his real relation to absolute 
standards are fully revealed and preserved. The “absolute standards” are pre- 
sumably Christian standards, though this is nowhere clearly brought out, nor 
are the standards defined. Having attacked relativism throughout, it is strange 
to see the author end his discussion of biography by claiming that one of the 
values of this form of study may be to discourage us from “preaching our own 
standards as ultimate truth.” If he means as against God’s Word, and there is 
yet a relative understanding of that Word by each individual, how is one to 
escape from relativism by the route which he suggests? 


RicHARD M. SAUNDERS 
The University of Toronto 


An Historian's World: Selections from the Correspondence of John Franklin 
Jameson. Edited by ExizaBetu Donnan, and Leo F. Stock. Philadelphia: 
The American Philosophical Society. 1956. Pp. xii, 382. $6.00. 


As one of the founders and later President of the American Historical 
Association, as editor of the American Historical Review from its start in 1895 
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until 1928 except for the years 1901-5, as Director of the Department of 
Historical Research of the Carnegie Institution, 1905-25, and as Chief of the 
Division of Manuscripts in the Library of Congress, 1928-37, John Franklin 
Jameson — at the focal centre of historical research in the United States 
for over fifty years. His contribution to the development of historical research 
and scholarship on this continent through decades of personal and technical 
assistance to innumerable historians, through the editing of bibliographical 
guides, and through his persistent support of projects such as the Dictionary 
of American Biography and the founding of the National Archives in Washing- 
ton is enormous and continuing. His influence will go on as long as the in- 
stitutions and journals he helped to create, as long as the historical profession 
he did so much to form in America fulfils its place in society. 

In this well-chosen collection of 500 letters, a small part of a lifetime’s 
voluminous correspondence, we look into the mind and heart of a charming 
and learned man, we view the multiple projects in which he was engaged, and 
we are introduced to the world of historical learning in which he played so 
large a part. Indeed, these letters provide so rare an insight into the thinking 
of American historians about their work, their profession, that no one who is 
concerned to understand how and why history as a profession and a subject of 
study has arisen to so great a place in the United States and Canada can afford 
to neglect this book. 

The able biographical introduction by Miss Donnan, and the general ex- 
cellence of the scholarly editing, are in themselves tributes to that same spirit 
of scholarship to which the author of the letters devoted his life. Finally the 
printing and format of the book are worthy of its contents; for this the pub- 
lishers should receive great praise. In all ways this is a fine book. 


RicHArD M. SAUNDERS 
The University of Toronto 


A History of the Crusades. 1. The First Hundred Years. Edited by MARSHALL 

W. Batpwin. With maps by Harry W. Hazarp. KENNETH M. SETTON, 
Editor-in-Chief. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1955. Pp. 
xxvi, 694. $12.00. 


Tus is the first volume in what is probably the biggest co-operative work in 
mediaeval scholarship since the Cambridge Mediaeval History. It was con- 
ceived twenty years ago by the pupils of Dana Munro, father of the great 
American school of crusading historiography. Now, under the general editor- 
ship of Kenneth M. Setton, formerly of the University of Manitoba, it is off 
to a handsome start. The editor of the first volume is Marshall Baldwin, of 
New York University, who also contributes two of the nineteen chapters. The 
splendid format and definitive scholarship will make it a prize candidate for 
both public and private libraries. 

A glance at the list of contributors shows that this is a truly international 
project. Steven Runciman, far from facing as he had feared the competition 
of massed American typewriters, supplies a fair share (two and a quarter 
chapters) of that competition himself. Other non-American contributors are 
Claude Cahen, the greatest living writer on the subject, Sir Hamilton Gibb, 
Bernard Lewis, and Virginia Berry of Manitoba. Mrs. Berry’s chapter on the 
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Second Crusade is, in fact, one of the best planned and most readable. Alto- 
gether the editors—short of adopting a plan whereby only four or five writers 
would have contributed—have assembled the best team available. 

The plan for this volume called for an exhaustive account of “war, diplomacy 
and politics,” leaving later volumes to deal with “culture and institutions.” 
Such a plan looks tidy and sensible, but can have devastating effects. The 
danger is not avoided. Only where the writers are gifted not only with 
scholarship but with a lively narrative style could such a mass of detail be 
made digestible, and it must be stated at once that parts of this volume are 
almost unreadable. Although it will be used for reference on points of detail, 
the ordinary reader will turn to Mr. Runciman’s History for a lively and 
absorbing narrative. May it be suggested that this new enterprise would 
benefit from a more flexible approach, possibly giving fewer authors a wider 
—— Such a plan might not only avoid much duplication, but give the 
authors a chance to develop a serious theme. Even the mediaeval chroniclers, 
cited in defence by Mr. Beldwin (and also by Runciman in the preface to his 
book), “varied the pace” with pages of moralizing, anecdote, and biography. 

Austere and punishing as this volume is in conception (surely Sidney 
Painter's gay chapter was written in protest!), it will nevertheless be in- 
dispensable to all students of the Crusades. Such students might ask for more 
useful maps (they could hardly be better executed), chronological and 
—_——_ tables, and a more unified bibliography. No doubt some lacunae 
will be filled in later volumes: the question of papal policy, and the history of 
the oriental christians. In the meantime, all scholars will congratulate the 
editors and the University of Pennsylvania on their great contribution to mid- 
century scholarship. 


M. R. PowIckE 
The University of Toronto 


Pioneering in Big Business 1882-1911: History of Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey). By Ratrn W. Huy and Muriet E. Hwy. New York: Harper 


& Bros. [Toronto: Musson Book Company Limited]. 1955. Pp. xxx, 839, 
illus. $9.00. 


Tus book, the first of several projected volumes on the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey, can be re It is comprehensive, objective, and 


well written. It deals wi lling, transporting, refining, and selling petroleum 
and its products; with administrative decisions, business organization, and 
personalities; with labour relations and financial results; with world-wide 
markets and international rivalries; with attacks upon the Standard Oil 
Companies and government intervention. 

The risk of bias in work of this nature is obvious. Long the target of 
muck-rakers and rabble-rousers, Standard is here examined chiefly by means 
of its own records and in the light of the business mores prevailing at the time. 
Starting at a period when unrestrained competition was praised by theorists 
and citizens alike, Standard persisted in fighting competitors until its execu- 
tives saw the virtues of orderly marketing and the economies of large-scale 
production. In consequence, the company was accused of being both a ruth- 
less competitor and an unscrupulous monopolist. While presenting the more 
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important attacks on the Trust and its defence against these charges, the 
authors make “no systematic effort to correct specific errors and misconceptions 
about Standard Oil and its leaders. To have done so would have required a 
second volume as large as this one, a prospect as appalling to the authors 
as to its potential readers.” 

Pioneering in Big Business contains several references to Canada. The 
patents of Herman Frasch made possible the reduction of the sulphur content 
of the crude oil of Petrolia, Ontario, and the production of illuminating oil 
which was relatively smokeless and did not quickly encrust lamp wicks. 
Standard’s products were sold in Canada by several affiliates until, in 1898, 
Standard of New Jersey bought control of Imperial Oil which could boast 
a successful history since its formation in 1880 as a consolidation of several 
firms. By this purchase, Standard eliminated a vigorous competitor and 
secured a liberal charter as well as the largest Canadian refinery, a national 
marketing organization, and a staff of able, experienced men who knew 
local conditions. For its part, Imperial gained protection from several grand- 
daughters in Standard’s family. It got access to the huge capital resources of 
the American colossus while nominally remaining a Canadian company, perhaps 
with the inference of being controlled from Britain. In view of the “wheat 
economy” in Ontario in the latter half of the nineteenth century, the authors 
convey an incorrect impression when they suggest that in the depression of 
the 1890's the young Dominion was just developing its grain exports. 

The brief references to Canada in the volume under review call attention 
to the desirability of publishing the full history of Imperial Oil, which has 
already been written by a competent scholar. To be sure, Imperial has often 
been criticized in the past but, like Standard, it seems to have nothing to 
fear from having its business records speak for themselves. 


A. W. Currie 
The University of Toronto 


Literary Politics in the Soviet Ukraine, 1917-1934. By Grorce S. N. Lucky. 
New York: Columbia University Press [Toronto: Oxford University Press]. 
1956. Pp. x, 323. $5.75. 


Mucu needed light is shed by this book upon the turbulent situation in the 
“republic” of Ukraine under the domination of Bolshevik Russia. This work 
is the result of intensive research by Professor Luckyj, who presented it as a 
doctoral dissertation in 1953, and has since become chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Slavic Studies at the University of Toronto. 

The independent Ukrainian state which in 1917 resurrected itself from the 
ruins of the shattered Russian tsarist empire was subdued in 1920 by the 
Russian Bolshevik forces, but not completely conquered. Soviet Ukraine became 
heir to the spirit of a people who for centuries had carried on an unequal 
struggle for freedom in its fullest sense. This fierce, unconquerable Ukrainian 
spirit permeated the minds and activities of the leaders of the victorious 
communist movement in Ukraine. 

Dr. Luckyj traces the political implications of a remarkable Ukrainian 
renaissance in literature. When in the 1920’s the Bolsheviks in Moscow were 
still too weak to become complete masters of all phases of life, the Ukrainian 
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effort achieved tremendous success in the cultural field. Several active literary 
organizations arose. Outstanding writers, such as Mykola Khvylovy, a national- 
communist, and Mykola Zerov, a Kievan neo-Classicist, initiated the Literary 
Discussion (1925-8). The right of the Ukrainians to have an independent 
culture, oriented not on Russia but on “Western European art, its style and its 
techniques,” of which Ukraine had been a part in the past, was vigorously 
defended, even by the Minister of Education, Mykola Skrypnyk, who was 
responsible for the policy of Ukrainianization during these years. 

Stalin’s rise to supremacy after 1928 led to a rigid and ruthless dictatorship 
that tolerated no deviations. By 1932 all the literary organizations were dis- 
solved in Ukraine and replaced by a single Union of Soviet Writers. Free 
expression was quelled and over two hundred Ukrainian writers were arrested 
and either executed or deported to slave labour camps as “enemies of the 
people.” Khvylovy, Skrypnyk, and others committed suicide. Terrorism drove 
the remaining Ukrainian writers to conform with the Muscovite Bolshevik 
dictates. 

This documented book with appendices and index is indispensable to literary 
historians and sociologists, and also to anyone who wants to understand the 
stark communist reality with regard to non-Russian nations in the Soviet 
Union. 


Pau.t Yuzyk 


The University of Manitoba 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 


PREPARED IN THE EpIroRIAL OFFICE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 
By CoNSsTANCE PATTULLO 


Notice in this bibliography does not preclude a later and more extended review. 

The following abbreviations are used: B.R.H.—Bulletin des recherches historiques; 
C.H.R.—Canadian Historical Review; C.J.E.P.S.—Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science; R.H.A.F.—Revue @histoire de [Amérique frangaise. 

See also Canadiana, a monthly list of Canadian publications prepared by the 
Canadian Bibliographic Centre, Ottawa, and, in the University of Toronto Quarterly, 
“Letters in Canada,” published in the April issue. 


I. CANADA’S RELATIONS WITHIN THE COMMONWEALTH 


The British Commonwealth. With a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. The Earl of Swinton, 
G.B.E., C.H., M.C. London: Europa Publications Limited. 1956. Pp. 936. 25 5s. 
Information on history, geography, a 2 politics, press, education, 
banking, etc., in every part of the Commonwealth. Ninety-nine pages are devoted 
to Canada. 

Carter, GWENDOLEN M. The Expanding Commonwealth (Foreign Affairs, XXXV 
(1), Oct., 1956, 131-43). “The Commonwealth has demonstrated that it can 
become a multi-racial association” which illustrates the technique and points the 


way to other international associations. 

Cumpston, I. M. Particularism and Regionalism within the Commonwealth ( Australian 
Quarterly, XXVIII (2), June, 1956, 86-90). The author examines the regionalism 
emerging in some areas of the Commonwealth and suggests some consequences 


and solutions. 

McCormick, ALEXANDER S. The “Royal Canadians” in South Africa, 1899-1902. 
Akron, Ohio: The author, 115 N. Portage Path. 1955. Pp. 14. Free. 

Matvory, J. R. Seals and Symbols: From Substance to Form in Commonwealth 
Equality (C.J.E.P.S., XXII (3), Aug., 1956, 281-91). The development of equality 
of status into equality of function. 


II. CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Canada, Department of External Affairs, Information Division. Canada and the 
International Labour Organization. Reference Papers, no. 85. Ottawa. 1956. Pp. 4 
(:nimeo.). The history, objectives, structure of the ILO and Canada’s participation 
in it. 

——— Canada’s Post-War Financial Assistance Abroad. Reference Papers, no. 86. 
Ottawa. 1956. Pp. 4 (mimeo.). 

Henpry, James McLeop. Treaties and Federal Constitutions. Washington: Public 
Affairs Press. 1955. Pp. 186. $4.50. An analysis of the constitutional limits of 
aa Australia, the United States, and Switzerland especially regarding treaty- 
making. 

PRESTON, RicHarp A. Nationalism in the Atomic Age (International Journal, XI (3) 
summer, 1956, 177-84). Outline of the discussions of the twenty-third annual study 
conference of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. ‘ 

Spry, GraHaM. Canadian Wheat and International Wheat Conferences: II, The 


United Nations Wheat Conference (International Journal, XI (3), summer, 1956, 
165-76). 
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United States, De ent of State, Treaty Affairs Staff. Treaties in Force: A List of 
Treaties and Other International Agreements of the United States. 1955. Washing- 
ton. Pp. viii, 234. Pages 17 to 27 list Canada—United States agreements. 

Visser, M. Canada and the Netherlands: Two Nations Compared (Canadian Banker, 
LXIII (2), summer, 1956, 63-70). The author sees many similarities—political, 
historical, international, and commercial—between Canada and the Netherlands. 


Ill. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 

Barseav, Marius. Early Americana (Canadian Geographical Journal, LIII (1), 
July, 1956, 2-11). Samples of the information about American Indian materials 
available in the museums of Europe. 

Carx, Rospert pve. L’Acadie: deux siécles d’épreuves et de relévement (France 
Amérique, XLV (7-9), juillet-sept. 1955, 127-8; XLV (10-12), oct.—déc. 1955, 
167-8). 

Ewers, Joun C. The Horse in Blackfoot Indian Culture. Smithsonian Institute, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 159. Washington: Government Printing 
Office. 1955. Pp. xv, 358, plates. $2.75. 

HALLOWELL, ALFRED Irvinc. Culture and Experience. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press. 1955. Pp. xvi, 434, illus. $8.50. A selection of the author's papers 
on his studies of the Ojibway Indians. 

Innis, Harotp A. The Fur Trade in Canada: An Introduction to Canadian Economic 
History. Rev. ed. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1956. Pp. xiv, 463. $8.50. 
To be reviewed later. 

LauGHARNE, Grace. Canada Looks Ahead. London and New York: Royal Institute 
of International Affairs [Toronto: Oxford University Press]. 1956. Pp. x, 158. $2.25. 
A book describing and analysing Canada’s rapid economic development since World 
War II. To be reviewed later. 

Lrvincston, Wiiu1aM S. Federalism and Constitutional Change. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press [Toronto: Oxford University Press]. 1956. Pp. xii, 380. $6.50. 
“The author examines the structure and operation, primarily in Canada, Australia, 
Switzerland, and the United States, of one of the most significant features in all 
federal constitutions, the process by which the constitution may be altered.” 

Musotr, Lioryp D. Canadian Public Enterprise: A Character Study (American 
Political Science Review, L (2), June, 1956, 405-21). Public enterprise has 
“achieved a vital place in the economy because of its decisive importance in the 
continuing task of nation-building.” 

Preston, R. A.; Wise, S. F.; and Werner, H. O. Men in Arms: A History of Warfare 
and Its Interrelationships with Western Society. New York: Frederick A. Praeger 
(Toronto: Burns & MacEachern]. 1956. Pp. xvi, 376. $7.50. A history of warfare in 
Western society from the Greeks to the Cold War with mention of the major battles 
in the history of British North America. To be reviewed later. 


(2) Discovery and Exploration 

Fieurior, J. L. Les Voyages des Vikings en Amérique du Nord avant Colomb 
(Nature, no 3245, sept. 1955, 337-42). 

Murpny, Micuaet P. Voyage of Discovery (Atlantic Guardian, XIII (6), June, 1956, 
35-41). John Cabot’s discovery of Newfoundland in 1497. 

Taytor, ANDREW. Geographical Discovery and Exploration in the Queen Elizabeth 
Islands. Canada, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Geographical 
Branch, Memoir 3. Ottawa: Queen’s Printer. 1955. Pp. viii, 172, with maps. $1.00. 
Accounts of expeditions from the time of the Norsemen to the present day. 

Wacner, Henry R. Peter Pond, Fur Trader and Explorer. Yale University Library 


Western Historical Series, no. 2. New Haven: Yale University Library. 1955. Pp. v, 
103. $7.50. 
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(8) New France 


BamForp, Paut WALDEN. Forests and French Sea Power, 1660-1789. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press. 1956. Pp. xii, 240. $5.00. To be reviewed later. 

Ciarx, Howarp GLENN. John Fraser, Western Pennsylvania Frontiersman ( Western 
Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, XXXVIII (3-4), fall-winter, 1955, 83-93; 
XXXIX (1), spring, 1956, 35-43; (2), summer, 1956, 109-24). Deals in part with 
the French-English struggles for the upper Ohio Valley in the 1750's. 

FRANCINE, J. On the Trail of Albanel (Beaver, outfit 287, autumn, 1956, 42-9). “The 
author followed in the wake of the intrepid Jesuit who made the trip from Quebec 
to James Bay via the Saguenay in 1671.” 

Frecautt, Guy. L’Empire britannique et la conquéte du Canada 1700-1713 
(R.H.A.F., X (2), sept. 1956, 153-82). “Le traité d'Utrecht, qui marque le début 
de la prépondérance a l’Angleterre, est plein de menaces pour la Nouvelle-France.” 

HupEN, Jon C. The White Chief of the St. Francis Abnakis: Some Aspects of Border 
Warfare 1690-1790 (Vermont History, XXIV (3), July, 1956, 199-210). “The 
general theme has to do with the neglected Indian phase of Vermont history and 
indirectly with the early relationships between Canada and Vermont.” 

Myers, Frank A., comp. The Manitoulin “Griffon” vs the Tobermory “Griffon” 
(Inland Seas, XII (2), summer, 1956, 142-9). A comparison of the relative claims 
of the “Griffons” including opinions of French naval archaeologists, tests used in 
examining the wreckage, and a bibliography. 

Ricw, E. E. Which Jolliet? (Beaver, outfit 287, autumn, 1956, 18-21). A further 
consideration of Charles Bayly’s governorship of James Bay for the Hudson’s Bay 
Company from 1670 to 1679. 


(4) British North America before 1867 


LANDON, Frep. Captain Charles Stuart, Abolitionist. Western Ontario History 
Nuggets, no. 24, London, Ont.: Lawson Memorial Library, University of Western 
Ontario. 1956. Pp. 19 (mimeo.). Captain Stuart, after retirement from army service 
with the British East India Company, was active as a lecturer and pamphleteer 
during the anti-slavery crusade in England, the United States, and Canada. 

——— The Anti-Slavery Society of Canada (Ontario History, XLVIII (3), summer, 
1956, 125-32). 

MEaLinG, STaNLEY R. D. W. Smith’s Plan for Granting Land to Loyalists’ Children 
(Ontario History, XLVIII (3), summer, 1956, 1383-7). The plan drafted by 
Surveyor-General D. W. Smith in 1802. 

MELLor, Georce R. Emigration from the British Isles to the New World 1765-1775 
( History, XL (138, 189), Feb., June, 1955, 68-83). Economic conditions in Britain 
after 1763 caused a wave of emigration to the New World. 

Mor, Joun S, FitzGibbon’s Secret Visitor (Ontario History, XLVIII (3), summer, 
1956, 108-10). The author advances a theory on the identity of the man who 
warned FitzGibbon and Bond Head of the approaching uprising in 1837. 

Ricuarps, JoHN. A Visit to Upper Canada in 1830 (Ontario History, XLVIII (3), 
summer, 1956, 117-24). An extract from Richards’ report on his personal investiga- 
tion, for the Colonial Secretary, of the disposal of public lands in British North 
America. 

SHERWOOD, Justus. Journal, Miller’s Bay, 26th Octt 1780 (Vermont History, XXIV 
(2), April, 1956, 101-9; XXIV (3), July, 1956, 211-20). Journal of negotiations 
between Captain Sherwood (on behalf of General Haldimand) and Ethan Allen 
in 1780. 


SmirH, WituiaM. Historical Memoirs from 16 March 1763 to 9 July 1776. New 
York: Colburn & Tegg. 1956. Pp. xvi, 300, illus. $10.00. William Smith was the 
last Chief Justice of the Province of New York under the Crown, and Chief Justice 
of Quebec. To be reviewed later. 
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Tyxpen, G. The Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment, 1840 to 1870 (Journal of the 
Society for Army Historical Research, XXXIV (138), June, 1956, 59-62). 

Waker, Franx N. A Birthday to Remember (Canadian Geographical Journal, LIII 
(3), Sept., 1956, 116-22). The story of the Grand Trunk Railway. 

Wuirre, O. G. W. The Dorset Regiment in Canada (Canadian Army Journal, X (3), 
July 1956, 63-70). Brief sketches of the four tours of duty of the Dorset Regiment 
in Canada in 1783-91, 1814-15, 1851-4, and 1856-9. 


(5) Canada since 1867 


Jounson, “Jounnie.” Wing Leader. Foreword by Doucxas Baber. Toronto: Clarke, 
Irwin & Company Limited. 1956. Pp. 320. $3.75. The autobiography of the top- 
scoring allied fighter pilot of the war, who led R.C.A.F. squadrons. 

Nicuotson, G. W. L. The Canadians in Italy, 1943-1945. Official History of the 
Canadian Army in the Second World War, vol. II. Ottawa: Queen’s Printer. 1956. 
Pp. xvi, 807. $3.50. To be reviewed later. 

STaNLey, Georce F. G. Le Journal d’un militaire au Nord-Ouest canadien (R.H.A.F., 
X (2), sept. 1956, 263-78). The diary of Arthur Potvin when, as a young volun- 
teer, he took part in the expedition of the 9th battalion to Duck Lake. 


IV. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) Newfoundland and the Maritime Provinces 


The Atlantic Advocate: The Voice of the Atlantic Provinces. MicHAEL WARDELL, 
Publisher and editor. Vol. I, no. 1. Fredericton, N.B.: Gleaner Building, Sept., 
1956. Pp. 88. $3.00 per year. A monthly magazine including articles of current 
political and economic interest on the Maritimes and short stories by Maritimers. 

Beattie, Earce. Shatford Saga (Imperial Oil Review, 40 (4), Aug., 1956, 9-24). 
The story of the Shatford brothers—“aggressive pioneers who founded the Maritime 
oil industry.” 

BEAVERBROOK, Lorp. My Young Days in New Brunswick (Atlantic Advocate, I (1), 
Sept., 1956, 52-5). The first of seven instalments of the reminiscences of Lord 
Beaverbrook. 

Birp, Witt R. Yesterday is up the Hill (Canadian Geographical Journal, LIII (2), 
Aug., 1956, 70-5). The varied history of Citadel Hill in Halifax. 

Crossiz, J. C. Local Government in Newfoundland (C.J.E.P.S., XXII (3), Aug., 
1956, 332-46). The late development of local government in Newfoundland can be 
explained by the historical and economic background of the island. 

Croteav, Joun T. La “Farmers’ Bank of Rustico”—une des premiéres banques du 
peuple (R.H.A.F., X (1), juin 1956, 13-48). The precursor of the North American 
credit union movement, the Farmers’ Bank “was organized among a group of 
Acadian farmers, was chartered by the colonial legislature of Prince Edward Island, 
and operated from 1864 to 1894.’ 

——— The Farmers’ Bank of Rustico: An Early People’s Bank (Dalhousie Review, 
XXXVI (2), summer, 1956, 144-55). A shorter version of the preceding article. 
Encuisu, L. E. F. Fishing Admirals to Confederation (Atlantic Guardian, XIII (7), 
July, 1956, 4-9). A brief summary of Newfoundland’s dozen different forms of 

governmental control culminating in Confederation. 

GuIttet, Epwin C. Pioneer Inns and Taverns. Vol. I1. Toronto: Ontario Publishing 
Company. 1956. Pp. xvi, 336, illus. $10.00. 

HarrincTon, MicuaEt F, The Strategic Island (Atlantic Guardian, XIII (7), July, 
1956, 32-5). A brief historical survey of Newfoundland’s strategic significance. 

LesaGE, JEAN. Alexander Graham Bell Museum: Tribute to Genius (National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, CX (2), Aug., 1956, 227-56). The museum at Baddeck, Nova 


Scotia, will house many examples of the extraordinary versatility of the inventor's 
mind. 
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Mauna, Sister. The Sisters of Charity, Halifax. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1956. 
Pp. xxvi, 269. $4.50. A history of the service of the order during the last hundred 
years. 

Wuire.ey, Grorce. The First Mail (Atlantic Guardian, XIII (6), June, 1956, 46-9). 
The reminiscences of a postmaster on his father’s fight to establish a winter postal 
service in Newfoundland. 


(2) The Province of Quebec 


GanicuE, Pump. St. Justin: A Case-Study in Rural French-Canadian Social Organiza- 
tion (C.J.E.P.S., XXII (3), Aug., 1956, 301-18). A modern re-evaluation of St. 
Justin and of Léon Gérin’s “pioneer study of the rural communities of the province 
of Quebec,” begun in 1886. 

GAUDREAULT, AMEDEE. Les Maires de Sherbrooke. Sherbrooke: L’auteur. 1954. Pp. 
52, portr. 75¢. Série de 15 articles parus dans la Tribune, Sherbrooke, en janvier 
1954, qui contient le texte de la proclamation parue le 10 juillet 1852 dans la 
Gazette de Canada qui faisait de Sherbrooke une ville. 

GauTHIER, ALPHONSE. Georges-René Saveuse de Beaujeu (1810-1865) (Carnets 
viatoriens, XX (1), janv. 1955, 42-9; avril 1955, 146-51). The life of a prominent 
Canadian, seigneur of Soulanges, and member of the Assembly. 

GREENING, W. E. The Changing Labor Picture in French Canada (Dalhousie Review, 
XXXVI (2), summer, 1956, 156-62). The progress of labour in Quebec since the 
“Industrial Revolution.” 

——— Lake Memphremagog—Gem of the Eastern Townships (Canadian Geographical 
Journal, LIII (1), July, 1956, 30-7). The settlement and development of this 
region since 1791. 

Roserts, Leste. Noranda. Toronto: Clarke, Irwin & Company Limited. 1956. 
Pp. xiv, 223. $5.00. To be reviewed later. 

TRUDEAU, PrerRE E., ed. La Gréve de Tamiante: une étape de la révolution 
industrielle au Québec. Montréal: Les Editions Cité Libre. 1956. Pp. xviii, 430. An 
examination of the asbestos strike of 1949, in an effort to consider “the real relations 
between the essential structures of our society and the play of forces which unite 
and separate them.” To be reviewed later. 


(83) The Province of Ontario 


COLEMAN, JoHN M. Robert Land and Some Frontier Skirmishes (Ontario History, 
XLVIII (2), spring, 1956, 47-62). Robert Land was one of the first settlers on 
the site of Hamilton, Ontario, whither he migrated after the American Revolution. 

DumsriLLe, Dorotuy. Braggart in My ~— More Stories of Glengarry. Toronto: 
Ryerson Press. 1956. Pp. x, 173. $3.75. To be reviewed later. 

Lewis, RUNDALL M., ed. The Manitoulin Letters of the Rev. Charles Crosbie Brough 
(Ontario History, XLVIII (2), spring, 1956, 63-80). Seven letters written by a 
clergyman sent to Manitoulin Island, in 1838, “for the civilizing and educating of 
the Indian Tribes who had settled there.” 

PARTRIDGE, FLORENCE. The Stewarts and the Stricklands, the Moodies and the Traills 
(Ontario Library Review, XL (8), Aug., 1956, 179-81). Two families, which 
settled in the Peterborough area, have left a valuable historical record of their times. 

Ruey, Jesse T. Along the Four Mile Creek (Ontario History, XLVIII (3), summer, 
1956, 111-16). Historical anecdotes of the Niagara Peninsula. 

Scorr, Beryt H. Silver Islet Landing (Canadian Geographical Journal, LII (3), 
March, 1956, 126-31). The story of the famous Silver Islet Mine, on the north 
shore of Lake Superior. 

La Société Historique de Nouvel-Ontario. Noélville: Un Cinquantenaire 1905-1955. 
Sudbury: Collége du Sacré-Cceur. 1956. Pp. 56. $1.00. 
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(4) The Prairie Provinces 


CurpMaN, Hamitton B. Boyhood at the Lower Fort (Beaver, outfit 287, autumn, 
1956, 9-14). Reminiscences of the son of a Commissioner of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company who lived in Lower Fort Garry from 1891 to 1911. 

Cowan, J. G. Manitoba’s Black Gold (Canadian Geographical Journal, LIII (3), 
Sept., 1956, 85-93). The homestead Kenneth Mclvor settled in 1881 became the 
site of Virden’s first oil development. 

Eaton, Grace Etvma, and VALLE, Lioyp L. Green Hill: The Story of a Prairie 
Community and Its Pioneers. Carlyle, Sask.: The author. 1955. Unpaged. $6.00. 
Exuis, Frank H. Peace River’s Second-Righters (Canadian Geographical Journal, 
LIII (3), Sept., 1956, 94-101). The settlement of the Peace River district by 
farmers from the drought-stricken prairies was an “epic migration, reminiscent of 

that of the pioneers of an earlier day.” 

Hanson, Eric J. Local Government in Alberta. Toronto: McClelland & Stewart 
Limited. 1956. Pp. xiv, 145. $2.50. To be reviewed later. 

Kine, D. R. Big Rock (Canadian Geographical Journal, LIII (2), Aug., 1956, 80-3). 
A strange outcropping of rock—the largest “erratic” in the world—has been a land- 
mark in Alberta. 

Loreburn, Sask. History of Loreburn, 1905-1955. Loreburn: High School. 1955. 
Pp. iii, 21, illus. 75¢. 

Saskatchewan Young Women’s Christian Association. Building Fellowship: A History 
of the Y.W.C.A. in Saskatchewan. Edited by Mrs. E. E. BrockeLBanx. Regina, 
Moose Jaw, or Saskatoon: Y.W.C.A. 1955. Pp. 179, illus. $1.00. 

Sampson, Joun Gansutt. The Story of Drummer through the Years. Drummer, Sask.: 
Drummer Ladies’ Community Club. 1955. Pp. 20. Free. Saskatchewan Golden 
Jubilee history. 

Ukrainian Catholic Council of Saskatchewan. Jubilee Book: Ukrainian Catholics of 
Saskatchewan. Saskatoon: 214 Ave. M South. 1955. Pp. 214, ix, illus. $2.00. 

Published on the occasion of Saskatchewan’s Golden Jubilee. Text partly in English. 
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(5) The Province of British Columbia 


Baker, Paut Ernest. The Forgotten Kutenai: A Study of the Kutenai Indians: 
Bonners Ferry, Idaho, Creston, British Columbia and Other Areas in British 
Columbia where the Kutenai are Located. Boise, Idaho: Mountain States Press. 
1955. Pp. 64, illus. $1.50. Obtainable from Dr. Paul E. Baker, Boise Junior College, 
Boise, Idaho. 

Barnett, Homer Garner. The Coast Salish of British Columbia. University of 
Oregon Monographs, Studies in Anthropology, no. 4. Eugene, Ore.: University of 
Oregon. 1955. Pp. xiii, 320, illus. $5.00. 

Boyer, Davin S. Kitimat—Canada’s Aluminum Titan (National Geographic Magazine, 
CX (3), Sept., 1956, 376-98). The story of the building of Kitimat. 


(6) Northwest Territories, Yukon, and the Arctic 


GrtutincuaM, D. W. Umiak! London: Museum Press. 1955. Pp. 222, illus. $3.50. An 
account of the Arctic, and particularly of the first voyage of the S.S. Baychimo, the 
Hudson’s Bay supply ship which provisioned the Western Arctic posts from 1925 
to 1931. 

Reat, Ruru, ed. From Dawson to Nome on a Bicycle (Pacific Northwest Quarterly, 
XLVII (3), July, 1956, 65-74). A portion of the diary of Edward Jesson recounting 
his experiences in joining the “stampeed” to Nome in 1900. 

SUTHERLAND-Brown, M. C. Northwest Highway System (Canadian Army Journal, X 
(3), July, 1956, 118-29). The d ents which have occurred in the Northwest 

since the building of the Alaska Highway. 
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Vv. EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


Kwp, J. R. Adult Education in the Canadian University. Toronto: Canadian Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, 113 St. George St. 1956. Pp. iv, 137, charts. $2.50 ($3.50 
bound). A history of the movement in Canada. 

CoLiarp, E. A. Dawson’s Trees (McGill News, XXXVII (4), autumn, 1956, 16-18). 
An illustrated account of the McGill campus 100 years ago. 

Ker, Doris P. Chatham's Thirteen Public Libraries from 1839-1903. Chatham: 
Mercury Press. 1953. Pp. 16. 50¢. Written for the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Chatham Public Library and the hundredth anniversary of the Mechanics’ Institute. 

Murray, FLoreNce B. Reference and Cataloguing in the Last Quarter Century 
(Ontario Library Review, XL (1), Feb., 1956, 48-51). The amazing increase in 
research and specialization since 1930 has affected library practice. 


VL RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


Mason, Gersoom W. The Legislative Struggle for Church Union. Foreword by the 
Very Rev. George C. Pidgeon. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1956. Pp. viii, 162. 
$4.00. To be reviewed later. 

FRENETTE, FRANGOIS-XAVIER-EUGENE. Monseigneur Michel-Thomas Labrecque, 
troisiéme évéque de Chicoutimi, 1892-1932. Chicoutimi: L’auteur. 1954. Pp. 77, 
portr. $1.00. 

TRuDEL, Marcet. Les Récollets sous le régime militaire (R.H.A.F., X (2), sept. 
1956, 191-221). Extrait d'un ouvrage sous press, L’Eglise canadienne sous le 
régime militaire, 1759-1764. 


VIII. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Acadia University, Wolfville, N.S., Library. A Catalogue of the Maritime Baptist 
Historical Collection in the Library of Acadia University. Kentville, N.S.: Kentville 
Publishing Co. 1955. Pp. iv, 41. 25¢. 

Clarke, Irwin & Company Limited. Twenty-five Years of Canadian Publishing: W. H. 


Clarke: A Memorial Exhibition, 1930-55. Toronto: Clarke, Irwin & Co. Ltd. 1955. 
Pp. 28. Lists of the publications of Clarke, Irwin, 1931-55, and of Oxford University 
Press (Canadian Branch), 1987-49. 

Jarvi, Eprru, comp. Bibliography of Windsor and Essex County. Rev. ed. Windsor: 
Reference Department, Windsor Public Libraries. 1955. Pp. 35 (mimeo.). Free. 
Available from Carnegie Library, 416 Victoria Ave., Windsor, Ont. 

Manitoba Public Archives. Preliminary Inventory, 1955. Winnipeg: Provincial 
Library. 1955. Pp. 52, index. 

NEIDERHEISER, CLODAUGH M., comp. Forest History Sources of the United States and 
Canada: A Compilation of the Manuscript Sources of Forestry, Forest Industry, and 
Conservation History. St. Paul: Forest History Foundation, Inc. 1956. Pp. xiv, 140. 

Nova Scotia, Public Archives. Report of the Board of Trustees for the Year 1954. 
Halifax: Queen’s Printer. 1955. Pp. 31. Appendix (pp. 13-31) lists the memorials 
erected in Nova Scotia by the Government of Canada on the advice of the Historic 
Sites and Monuments Board. 

PEEL, Bruce BrapEN, comp. A Bibliography of the Prairie Provinces to 1953. 
Published in co-operation with the Saskatchewan Golden Jubilee Committee and 
the University of Saskatchewan. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1956. 
Pp. xx, 680. $10.00. See C.H.R., Sept., 1956, p. 278. 

Queen’s Quarterly, 1893-1953: Index, Vols. I-LX. Edited by Matcotm Ross. 
Kingston: Queen’s Quarterly Office, Queen’s University. 1956. Pp. 182. $2.00. 

Roy, ANTOINE. Ce quiils lisaient (Cahiers des Dix, no 20, 199-215). Libraries and 
books in New France. 

Saskatchewan Archives. Sixth Report of the Saskatchewan Archives Board, 1952-54. 
Regina: Minister of Education. 1955. Pp. 28. 
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Ix. ARTS AND SCIENCES 
(1) Literature, Art, and Music 

BaRBEAy,|/Marius. La chanson populaire francaise en Amérique du nord (Revue de 
l'Université Laval, X (9), mai 1956, 833-40). 

BEAULNE, Guy. Le Festival dramatique (Points de vue, I (5), janv.—fév. 1956, 6-7). 
A short survey of the development of the Dominion Drama Festival. 

Canadian Paintings in Hart House. With a foreword by VINCENT Massey, arranged 
by J. Russet. Harper. Toronto: Art Committee of Hart House, University of 
Toronto, 1955. Pp. xii, 90. $3.50. Catalogue of the Hart House collection, pp. 85-90. 

CocsweLL, Frep. The Way of the Sea: A Symbolic Epic (Dalhousie Review, 
XXXV (4), winter, 1956, 374-5, 377, 379, 381). Study of one of the early works 
(published 1903) of the Canadian novelist, Norman Duncan. 

Coiuwn, W. E. French-Canadian Literature Enters a New Era (Nouvelle Revue 
canadienne, III (4), mars-avril 1956, 218-24). The consequences of industrializa- 
tion and military service on French-Canadian literature. 

Cusninc, Emzen C. They Sent to Italy (Dalhousie Review, 36 (1), spring, 1956, 
65-8). A description of the work of the Italian painters hired by five Saint John’s 
millowners in the 1860's to decorate their houses. 

Duresvre, BernaRD. Un Chef-d’ceuvre inconnu: Le Papineau de Mme. Circé-Coté 
(Revue de [Université Laval, X (9), mai 1956, 791-9). 

Fam ey, Marcaret. Nellie McClung (New Frontiers, V (2), summer, 1956, 19-23). 
The experiences of a western pioneer background and of the women’s suffrage 
movement reflected in the writings of Nellie McClung. 

Gray, Joun. The Good Old Days (Maclean's Magazine, LXIX (8), April 14, 1956, 
27-35). Pictorial record by one of Canada’s first professional press Toenaiete. 


Hupparp, R. H. General View from a Lofty Eminence (Canadien Art, XIII (2), 


winter, 1956, 232-9, 258). A historical sketch of architecture and art in Hamilton, 
Ontario. 


KALLMAN, Hetmut. Two Canadian Musical Organizations (Canadian Library 


Association Bulletin, XII (5), April, 1956, 178-81). The aims and activities of the 
Canadian Music Council and Canadian Music Associates. 

Kuck, C. F. Major Richardson’s “Kensington Gardens in 1830” (Ontario History, 
XLVIII (3), summer, 1956, 101, 107). A Canadian officer’s views of the Old 
World at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

Kuck, G. A. Louis Fréchette, prosateur. Lévis: Le Quotidien. 1955. Pp. 238. 

Lee, THomas R. Bertram Brooker 1888-1955 (Canadian Art, XIII (3), spring, 1956, 
287-91). An appreciation of Bertram’s contributions to Canadian arts and letters. 

Lécaré, RoMaAIN. Un Aventurier solitaire: Saint-Denys-Garneau (Culture, XVI (3), 
sept. 1955, 241-51; (4), déc. 1955, 393-403). Saint-Denys-Garneau se place 
parmi les plus grands poétes canadiens-frangais. 

LEGAULT, PERE EMILE. Confidences. Couverture dessin, Guy LAFLAMME. Montréal: 
Fides. 1955. Pp. 188. $2.00. Souvenirs du directeur de la compagnie théatrale Les 
Compagnons de Saint-Laurent. 

McLeisu, Joun A. B. September Gale: A Study of Arthur Lismer of the Group of 
Seven. Toronto: J. M. Dent & Sons (Canada) Ltd. 1955. Pp. xii, 212, illus. $3.95. 

MacLeop, Marcaret ARNETT. Bard of the Prairies (Beaver, outfit 286, spring, 1956, 
20-5). Two songs of Pierre Falcon, “La Bataille des Sept-Chénes” and “Le Lord 
Selkirk au Fort William,” are discussed in this article, and printed both in the 
original and in translation. 

McNett, Ocreta. Music Collections in Canadian Libraries (Canadian Library 
Association Bulletin, XII (5), April, 1956, 170-7). The collections in public and 
university libraries. 

Morisset, Gerarp. L’Orfévre Francois Sasseville [1797-1864], (Mémoires de la 
Société Royale du Canada, XLIX, Série III, juin 1955, Section I, 51-4). Brief 
account of the life and work of a Canadian silversmith. 
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New Brunswick University, Bonar Law-Bennett Library. Exhibition of Paintings by 
Old and Modern Masters at the Bonar Law-Bennett Library, the University of 
New Brunswick. Fredericton: The Library, University of New Brunswick. 1955. 
Pp. 39. Free. Catalogue of the exhibition sponsored by Lord Beaverbrook. 

Stacey, C. P., and Fenwick, KATHLEEN. Thomas Davies—Soldier and Painter of 
Eighteenth-century Canada (Canadian Art, XIII (3), spring, 1956, 271-6, 300). 
“Facts about an obscure yet interesting officer who travelled widely in North 
America and recorded what he saw so carefully” in watercolours. 


(2) Science and Agriculture 


Davis, R. E. G. L’CEuvre inachevée du Bien-Etre social au Canada (Revue 
Dominicaine, LXII (1), janv.fév. 1956, 14-25). The author retraces the history of 
the Council and outlines its future objectives. 

Donaupson, B. Dr. Manchester of New Westminster (Calgary Associate Clinic 
Historical Bulletin, XX (4), Feb., 1956, 81-8). Biographical notes on Dr. George 
Herbert Manchester, dealing particularly with his part in advancing the care of 
mental patients in British Columbia in the period 1900-14. 

——— Canada’s Pioneer Hospitals: L’Hétel Dieu de Québec (Calgary Associate Clinic 
Historical Bulletin, XXI (2), Aug., 1956, 57-62). In 1639 a cloistered order of 
Augustinian nuns became the “first missionary lady nurses in Canada.” 

Gites, Maurice. He Took the “Skunk” out of Oil (Imperial Oil Review, XL (3), 
June, 1956, 8-10). A sketch of Herman Frasch who combined with Minhinnick 
of London, Ontario, to produce the first “sulphurless” oil. 

LeBLonD, Sytvio. The Marine Hospital of Quebec (Calgary Associate Clinic 
Historical Bulletin, XXI (2), Aug., 1956, 33-46). The Marine Hospital, built in 
1834, was an early surgical centre in Canada. 

McDovucaL1, Doucatp. The History of Pharmacy in Manitoba (Historical and 
Scientific Society of Manitoba, Papers, series III, no. 11, 1956, 18-29). 

McGuean, Ancus C. The Drama of Medicine in Alberta (Alberta Historical Review, 
IV (3), summer, 1956, 3-7). Brief historical sketches of some outstanding doctors 
in Alberta from the mid-nineteenth century. 

NicHo.son, R. A. V., and Wess, E. H. History of the Military Engineers Association 
of Canada (Canadian Army Journal, X (1), Jan., 1956, 118-20). 

Nova Scotia Research Foundation. Eighth Annual Report, April 1, 1954—March 31, 
1955. Halifax: Queen’s Printer. [1956.] Pp. 75. 

Pures, Frep H. Wet Plate Wonder (Canadian Geographical Journal, LII (4), 
April, 1956, 166-77). Reproductions of photographs taken by George Taylor 
(1838-1913), one of Canada’s first nature photographers. 

ScarnteTT, E. P. Eastern Gate and Western Cavalcade (Calgary Associate Clinic 
Historical Bulletin, XXI (1), May, 1956, 8-24). The part played by graduates of 
the Montreal General Hospital and the McGill Medical School in the early medical 
history of Western Canada. 

Suaw, W. R. Prince Edward Island—The Story of Its Agriculture (Canadian Geo- 
graphical Journal, LII (5), May, 1956, 182-203). From the time Jacques Cartier 
described it as “full of beautiful trees and meadows,” Prince Edward Island has 
placed a great dependence on its agriculture. 

Trott, EvizaBetH Hay. Unique Health Experiment by Small Industry (Monetary 
Times, CXXIV (7), July, 1956, 70-4). A review of the results of an industrial 
services health project over the last five years. 


(3) Geography, Transportation, and Migration 


BALLERT, ALBERT G. The Ports and Commerce of Georgian Bay (Inland Seas, XI 
(1), spring, 1955, 26-34; XI (11), summer, 1955, 119-25). 
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Ciark, ANDREW H. Titus Smith, Junior, and the aphy of Nova Scotia in 1801 
and 1802 (Annals of the Association of American Geographers, XLIV (4), Dec., 
1954, 291-314). 

Dur, Joun F. Railways into Huron, Gray and Bruce. Western Ontario History 
Nuggets, no. 23. London: Lawson Memorial Library, University of Western 
Ontario. 1955. Pp. i, 10, Free to libraries. 

Jacxes, Ryman B., in collaboration with C. 5. Howarp. Ships that Passed in the 
Night (Canadian Banker, LXIII (1), spring, 1956, 44-58). An account of the 
wooden ship-building industry in Quebec and the Maritimes. 

Hii, Mario. A Short History of the Czechoslovak People in Canada. Toronto: 
Across-Canada Press, 85 Richmond St. 1955. Pp. 17, ii. 25¢. 

Hotsroox, Stewart. The Columbia. Rivers of America Series, no. 50. Illustrated by 
Ernest RicHarpson. New York: Rinehart and Co. Inc. Toronto, Clarke, Irwin & 
Co. Limited. 1956. Pp. 393. $5.00. To be reviewed later. 

Kazymyra, Boupan. Metropolitan Andrew Sheptyckyj and the Ukrainians in Canada. 
Toronto: Basilian Press. 1954. Pp. ii, 97-149. 50¢. Text in Ukrainian. 

Km e, G. H. T., and Goon, Dororny., Geography of the Northlands. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc. [Toronto: University of Toronto Press]. 1955. Pp. x, 
534, illus. $10.50. 

McCreary, C. F. Peopling the British Commonwealth. London: Faber & Faber. 
[Toronto: British Book Service (Canada) Limited]. 1955. $3.10. A survey of 
demography and migration in the Commonwealth with a chapter on Canada. 

Mauravtt, Oxivier. Esquisse de histoire d’un fleuve: le Saint-Laurent (Cahiers 
des Dix, no 20, 127-47). 

Rasxy, Harry. The Jews in Canada (Saturday Night, June 9, 1956, 10-12, 36). 
Interesting sidelights on Jewish settlement of Canada. 

ROSENBERG, Louis. Population Characteristics of the Jewish Community of Montreal. 
Canadian Jewish Community Series, no. 6. Montreal: Canadian Jewish Congress, 
Bureau of Social and Economic Research. 1956. Pp. viii, 58, tables. A statistical 
account, based on census records from 1861 to 1951. 

SmirH, Russett D. The Northern Railway: Its Origins and Construction, 1834-1855 
(Ontario History, XLVIII (1), winter, 1956, 24-36). The building of the line 
from Toronto to Collingwood. 

Roppick, Pau M. Canadian Immigration Policy: The Hard Facts (International 
Journal, XI (2), spring, 1956, 122-8). 

Stowe, LELAND. Canada Talks across the Top of the Continent (Beaver, outfit 287, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


OnTARIO HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


At the annual meeting, held at Niagara Falls June 14 to 16, papers were read 
which included “Along the Four Mile Creek” by J. T. Ruley, “Early Surveys 
in the Niagara Peninsula” by W. G. Johnson, and “Colonel John Butler” by 
Mrs. S. C. Tolan. An address by Hon. Bryan L. Cathcart, Ontario Minister 
for Travel and Publicity, described the enlarged activity of the province's 
Archaeological and Historic Sites Board, which has undertaken an expanding 
programme of marking sites of significance for Ontario history with large 
aluminum plaques, distinctively designed in royal blue and gold. The Society 
also heard in the report of its President, Mr. L. R. Gray, of the growth of the 
membership to the record level of 650, of the development of the new Museums 


Section, and of the inception of a private project to microfilm municipal, land, 
and court records in Ontario. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF HISTORIANS 


The annual Anglo-American Conference of Historians was held at the 
Institute of Historical Research, University of London, July 12, 18, and 14. The 
papers read included an opening address by Professor Herbert Butterfield on 
“George III and the 19th century historians.” Preliminary arrangements for the 
Plenary Conference to be held in London next July were announced. The dates 
will be July 8-13, 1957, and universities in the United States and Canada will 
be invited to nominate representatives. Other scholars who expect to be in 
England at the time are asked to write for particulars to the Secretary, Institute 
of Historical Research, University of London, Senate House, London, W.C.1. 


Tue Ipa AND HENRY SCHUMAN PRIZE IN THE History OF SCIENCE 


An annual award of $250.00 has been established by Henry and Ida 
Schuman of New York City for an original essay on “The History of Science 
and its Cultural Influences.” The phrase “cultural influences” is taken to include 
studies of the social and historical conditions that have influenced the growth 
of science, or the effects of scientific developments upon society in the realms 
of philosophy, religion, social thought, art and literature, economic progress, 
etc. This competition is open to undergraduate and graduate students in any 
American or Canadian college, university, or institute of technology. Papers 
must be submitted on or before a 1, 1957, and should be approximately 
5,000 words in length, exclusive of footnotes. It is hoped that the prize-winning 


essay will be suitable for publication in ISIS, the journal of the History of 
Science Society. Further information may be obtained from the Chairman of 


the Prize Committee, Professor Harry Woolf, Department of History, University 
of Washington, Seattle 5, Washington. 


INTERCHANGE VISITS BETWEEN COMMONWEALTH UNIVERSITIES 
This pamphlet, issued by the British Council, reports on the work of the 
Committee for Commonwealth University Interchange, 1949-56, and among 
other things makes clear the number of valuable grants and awards made to 
Canadians for visits both to British and Commonwealth university centres, as 
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well as grants made for visits and study in Canada. In all, 85 universities or 
colleges have participated and 389 visits have been arranged so far. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editors have received the following letter from Professor H. S. Ferns, 
regarding Professor A. L. Burt's review in the June, 1956, issue of this journal, 
of The Age of Mackenzie King, by Ferns and B. Ostry: 

“The readers of the CANADIAN Historica Review are fully capable of assess- 
ing justly the intellectual calibre of Professor A. L. Burt’s review of The Age of 
Mackenzie King and of estimating from it his capacity to read a book and 
truthfully to report what he has read. There is, however, one statement in his 
review which I cannot ignore, viz.: “Ferns and Ostry . . . make this reviewer 
suspect a hidden motive behind their denigration.” This innuendo was first 
concocted and published by a propagandist of the Liberal party in the 
Winnipeg Free Press. Professor Burt has now ventured faithfully to echo it in 
the pages of a respectable academic journal. 

“I wish to protest most emphatically against Professor Burt's tasteless reflec- 
tion upon my honour. When the late Professor Norman McLeod Rogers pub- 
lished his Mackenzie King in 1935 no one came forward in the pages of the 
CanapiANn Historicat Review to ask what his motives might be or to suggest 
that he had written this book in order to help his party win an election and to 
get himself a job in the Government. Had any Canadian historian ventured to 
make such a suggestion he would have been censured for reflecting upon the 
integrity of a professional colleague, and rightly so. But standards of conduct 
change, and not always for the better. In Professor Burt’s case experience and 
success seem to have taught him neither magnanimity nor manners.” 
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